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The High Gluten Flour That 
Packs A High Profit Punch! 


IMCO SPECIAL packs more volume and better bloom 
in your hearth breads and rolls. That’s because only the 
finest high protein wheats are selected to be 
milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Result: a truly strong 
flour with great tolerance to meet all your production 
requirements; tasty, colorful, profitable hearth 
products with that extra sales punch! 
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rLLin@e @Qeon rae a Y 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


IT’S A FACT: more of the 
successful and quality- 
minded hearth bread and 
roll bakers use Interna- 
tional’s IMCO SPECIAL 


than any other brand. 
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C from the heart of the major producing areas, 


wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always choose 
the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a complete 


line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 





ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in; BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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Look who’s dissatisfied with burning his 
toast over the campfire in the old-fashioned 
way! Yes sir, Mr. Camper is making his 
toast the way he /ikes it . . . the way he has it 
just about every morning in the year and 
Mr. Camper, like his family, is accustomed 
to enjoy bread every meal because America’s 
bakers make it so good to eat! Each year 
more and more of these bakers are finding 
how convenient it is to rely on Commander- 


Larabee, as bakery flour specialists, for uni- 

















form, dependable flours of quality . .. month 


in, month out . . . regardless of season. 

If you are not making use of our specialized 
services, why not send part of your business 
our way? We'll pay the freight on your phone 
call or wire . . . and give you the most pleas- 


ing product and service you have ever had! 


FIRST (IN BAKERY FLOURS 





Commander-Larabee 
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Flour Exporters Completely Held Up 
In Operations by Vancouver Strike 


VANCOUVER — Operations of 
Canadian flour exporters selling out 
of British Columbia ports are com- 
pletely held up by the current long- 
shore strike. Not only have the ex- 
porters large quantities of flour 
stored here waiting shipment, but 
they fear that if the strike 
continues any length of time their 
particularly in the Far 
East, will be taken over by com- 
peting countries. 


also 


accounts, 


The strike, which started here Aug 
21, showed no sign of settlement at 
the end of the week despite the steady 
flood of wires to Ottawa seeking in- 
tervention. Federal labor representa- 
tives are working with both the em- 
ploying Shipping Federation and the 
striking International Longshore- 
men’s Assn., but so far no common 
ground has been up. The 
problem in the settlement is the de- 
mand of the men that the federation 
pay up the back contributions for the 


set main 


men necessary to build up a full pen- 
sion scheme. Such a plan might run 
into millions and the shipping men 
feel under present conditions they 


could not add this to cargo rates and 
maintain competitive export offers. 
The western section of the Canadi- 
an National Millers Assn. the end of 
the week wired the minister of trade 
and commerce in Ottawa asking that 
he urge the strikers to permit the 
clearance from here of the 10,000 tons 
flour worth more than $1 million now 
in store here to the Philippines and 
the Far East before it deteriorates 
The shippers wired that if they are 


Mills Shut Down 


MEDICINE HAT, ALTA Two 
flour mills here have fallen casualty 
to the longshoremen’s strike on the 
west coast with flour shipments to the 
coast prevented by railway embargoes 
on both grain and flcur movement 
Both the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
and Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 
mills shut down operations Aug. 29 
to leave nearly 200 workers jobless, 
a situation that is expected to con- 
tinue as long as the strike lasts. 


unable to ship immediately it will 
mean that the name of Canadian flour 
will be damaged by being stocked 
too long, whereas American flour is 


arriving at destinations without in- 


terruption. 


Such a scheme envisages one full 
cargo of flour being loaded here at 
once for the Far East. If the flour 
does not go the Philippine import 


credits for September will be lost, 
since agents in Manila have reported 
that unless shipping confirmations 
are given all September flour booking 
will go to American mills 

Cables from Singapore report wide- 
spread rumors of Chinese milled flour 
in Malaya. Some of these reports said 
the Chinese flour was offered in 
lb. bags at $4 Malay currency which 
would be about $1.25 Can in. The 


50- 





story is that the flour is milled from 
North China wheat with possibly 
some imported Canadian wheat to 
raise the protein content 


The pro- 
tein content is apparently 9 to 10% 

Seven ships booked full for grain 
here are swinging idly at anchor and 


an embargo on the westward move- 
ment of grain to coastal] terminals is 
reported in effect, further tying up 
port activities and throwing more 


men out of work 


——= SREAD iS THE STAFF F LIFE 


Marketing Seminar 


To Open Sept. 8 


MINNEAPOLIS A marketing 
seminar for college instructors 
teach marketing 
be held Sept 


wh 
and economics will 
8-10 at the Minneapolis 


Grain Exchange 

Approximately 15 instructors from 
Montana State College, South Dakota 
State College, North Dakota State 


College, Jamestown College, Portland 
State Co'lege and the University of 
Minnesota school of business and In- 
stitute of Agriculture will take part 

The program has been designed to 
give the participants an opportunity 
to study the operation of the market 
marketing research being 
done by the colleges, and hold infor- 
mal meetings on current marketing 


discuss 


problems with members of the grain 
trade 


Washington Report: 











Major USDA Policy Decisions 
Unlikely in Next Few Weeks 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, The Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — For the next 
six weeks there seems to be noth- 
ing on U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture official calendars that disclos- 
es_any major decisions USDA will 
make in the grain or oilseed 
nomies that can have any import- 
ant commodity 
markets. One exception that might 
produce temporary impulses would 
be announcement of negotiations 
with foreign nations over Public 
Law 480 programs. But such an- 
nouncements and ultimate issuance 
of procurement authorizations are 
unlikely to come about quickly due 
to the time lag as the government 
makes the final formal arrange- 
ments with buyers of agricultural 
surpluses. 


eco- 


effects on these 


USDA officials and ble privat 
trade s ces tr 4 ndicate ny 
wid ipt n the Sept. 1 corn re- 
port s \ I ‘ recently 
tor i in belt report 
that weste section of the 
be s shortly if ximun 
vields ! ind beans are to be at- 
tal 1 
Influence Watched 

Or I ket influence that the trade 
is the expected n- 
nou t th v loan level for 
the : crop. The Commodity 
Cc t Cor dvisory committee wil 
net September ind it is 
now | I that USDA w not an- 
mn 4 I é el S ippe rt 
‘ ; ‘ ‘ ] sucl deci- 
S S I y the committee 


Official 
time, but 
visors is now 
low loan level 


of course, be 


opinion is mixed at this 
the key figure among ad- 
believed to be the $1.10 

Such a decision must, 
construed as one mixed 


with political and economic season- 
ing 

In this instance, it appears that a 
$1.10 low loan level for this year's 
corn crop represents a blend of the 


best of both philosophies, lending sup- 
port for the administration politically 
in the corn belt and time, 
provides virtually all of the corn belt 


at the same 


with a price floor of approximately 
one dollar a bushel for corn in the 
country, whereas a low loan level 


of corn at $1 for the 
wou'd mean approximately 90¢ bu. in 
the country 

Last 


cision 


non-compuers 


this low loan level de- 
announced on Sept. 2V0 


Now it is expected that it will be de- 


year 


was 


layed until a week later. A safe guide- 
post would be for the trade to set its 
price sights on a new low level of 
$1.10 bu 

An announcement of USDA policy 


on soybean sales for next year is 

t likely to be forthcoming for 
First, USDA will want to 

10 crop report. Then it 
defer any announcement 
harvest conditions and the Sep- 
USDA offi- 


SeV- 
eral weeks 
see the Sept 
may again 
until 
tember crush is reported 
now anticipating a late harvest 
that if there is a late 
bean harvest their share of the carry- 
If the 
old crop 
requirements 
for old crop 


disposal problem f 


cials 
if beans, say 
ver of beans will be negligible 
have to draw on 
for September 


. 


crushers 
beans 


the CCC 


beans under loan will vanish into in- 
significance 


DECISIONS, 


December Corn Referendum Will Be 
First Test for the New Farm Bill 


WASHINGTON — The first sig- 
nificant test of the recently-enacted 


farm legislation will come this De- 


cember, when the farmers in the 
commercial corn belt will have a 
chance to vote in a U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture referendum. 


I é it é f this 
vote could end acreage allotment con- 
trols f the corn belt and put the 
nat il | e support for corn at the 
high 65 f parity or 90 f 
the natior rage market price 
for t \ s preceding 

( sent p vy leve for 
c USDA ‘ s w estimate 
th t supp for the 1959 
c é icreage iliotment 
DI Ss s ted would be about 
$1 : 

The < ‘ sw vote ir 
t Dec lu i hoice 
betw 

l ( ‘ tme ts i 

S I rn in 1959 for 

‘ tors f oximately $1.32 

bu.. wit t! reage allotment 

cut . allotted acres 

f t \ V assured level of 
su] < npliers, OI 

9 \ f support within the 


influence 
referendum 


iliotments 


which may 
factor 1s 


next year 


USDA is forecasting a probable na- 
tional acreage cultivation of 77.5 
nillion acres. This takes into consid- 
eration that in 1959 there will be 
acreage reserve provision for soil 
bank participation, and it also takes 
int consideration commitments to 
the conservation reserve program of 


bank 


Responsible opinion here indicates 
that the corn farmers will vote down 
further acreage allotments on corn 
despite the fact that the price sup- 
port level of available payments to 
the old commercial corn belt farmers 
would be approximately 17¢ bu. high- 
( than under no-acreage allot- 
nent progran 

In previous referenda it required 
1 two-thirds favorable vote to adopt 
acreage allotment controls. Under the 


is required is a sim- 


ple majority of farmers everywhere 
in the nation voting. For this reason 
USDA officials are hopeful that the 


advantage of 


FARM BILI 
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Wheat Surpluses and 
N NEXT JUNE 30, the wheat carryover is 
O expected to reach an all-time high of 1,256,- 
Ovu,000 bu., according to government statisticians 
who forecast a rise this year of 375,000,000 in the 
year end stocks, provided disappearance goes ac- 
cording to present indications. Allowing for some 
acreage reduction or more normal weather for 
next year’s wheat, and average crop of 950,000,000 
bu. for 1959 would mean that storage space would 
be needed next harvest for around 2,200,000,000 
bu. wheat. The figure is approximately the same 
as the amount of wheat handled and stored during 
the 1958 harvest. This estimate was based on July 
crop forecasts, since raised by another 98,000,000 
bu. 


So, even with a substantial reduction of 
around 30% in next year’s wheat crop, there 
will be no lowering of the demand for stor- 
age space next year. But what will come 
after that? 


Many elevator operators are asking this ques- 
tion as they view the aftermath of the large 1958 
wheat harvest. For it is evident that there is 
enough storage space now to meet current needs. 
The big 1958 hard winter wheat crop, a record 
yield coming on top of the fifth largest carryover 
in history, scarcely caused a ripple in marketing 
channels this summer. The vast new elevator con- 
struction in the wheat states simply swallowed 
up the big production and possibly left something 
to spare. The best guess that can be made now 
indicates that about 175,000,000 bu. of new com- 
mercial grain storage was built in five southwest- 
ern wheat states this year, including some con- 
struction that is just now being finished. On top 
of this a good deal of farm bin space was erected, 
too. Kansas, the leader by far in elevator building, 
now has nearly enough space for three average 
wheat crops. 


How far surplus accumulations will go is 
anybody’s guess. The causes of these ac- 
cumulations are a compound of weather, 
politics and general economics which defies 
any accurate predictions. 


Obviously there must be some ceiling to growth 
of the wheat surplus, but where is it? That is a 
question that puzzles the grain handling industry, 
and possibly government officials as well. This 
year, when it appeared that there would be a 
shortage of grain storage, private industry stepped 
forth with substantial investments in additional 
housing for the expanding surplus. Quite a few 
people in the grain business have “bet” sizeable 
amounts of money that the peak in grain surpluses 
is not just around the corner. 

There are influences working in both directions. 
Certainly the present mood of Congress is un- 
friendly toward further build-up of grain supplies. 
Recently enacted farm legislation affecting feed 
grains and cotton testifies to that. While wheat is 
not involved in this new law, there is no doubt 
that an effort will be made along similar lines of 
lower supports at the first suitable opportunity. 
Then, too, some elements of the wheat industry 
strongly favor a domestic parity two-price pro- 
gram, which might be expected to trim surpluses 
in a hurry. 

On the other hand there is some question that 
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ditorials 


the Storage Business 


Congress has the ability to reduce wheat surpluses. 
Legislation is not the only cause of their build-up. 
Reduction in carryovers requires the cooperation of 
wheat farmers and Nature as well, and perhaps 
these are not easily obtained. 


The costs of producing wheat in large 
scale operations certainly are well below 
support levels. In addition, improvements in 
wheat production methods have continually 
raised yields. Fertilizers, weed killers, stur- 
dier varieties—all have made increases in 
average yields per acre and quite sharp ones 
compared with 20 years ago. There is no 
reason to expect that the limit has been 
reached. 


Then it must be remembered that a big part 
of the current surplus was built up during a series 
of years when large areas of the major wheat 
territory suffered from extreme drouth. What 
would happen with present technology and ten 
years of average rainfall? What legislation could 
offset the production results of that combination? 

It is an appalling fact, but true, that we cannot 
even give away the present surplus to countries 
where such additions of food supplies would be 
welcome. A man long starved cannot immediately 
down a big meal, and the internal economic and 
political impact of big gobs of free wheat is equal- 
ly upsetting ta a nation, especially since there is 
no guarantee that such gifts will be forthcoming 
annually. 

All in all, the chances of any quick cutback in 
wheat stocks do not look promising. Assuming 
that government subsidies can maintain a 400 mil- 
lion bushel annual export average, it will require 
a crop of less than 900 million bushels to lower 
the wheat carryover to any important extent. A 
crop that small means a cutback to a rather severe 
45 million acres or subaverage yields. 

There is no doubt but that in its wheat problem 
the Department of Agriculture and Congress have 
a tiger by the tail. On balance the odds over the 
next several years would seem to favor a continua- 
tion of extremely large carryovers until the day 
when the wheat stockpile can be dispersed in large 
chunks to non-food uses. This in turn implies sub- 
stantial subsidization to compete in one way or 
another with lower cost materials, and appears 
rather remote right now. 


MNF 1959 Convention 


N A MILLER EDITORIAL published in the 
I issue of Aug. 19, there was some advocacy for 
the policy of “working both sides of the milling 
street” at Chicago in May of 1959. By fortuitous 
circumstance, both the Millers National Federa- 
tion and the Association of Operative Millers are 
meeting in Chicago at more or less the same time, 
and it was suggested that members of manage- 
ment would have an excellent opportunity of see- 
ing AOM in action. 

The selection of dates is more fortuitous than 
we realized. Owing to an early announcement 
error, the MNF convention appeared to be follow- 
ing AOM, with a day’s interval in between. In 
point of fact, the two meetings overlap. AOM 
runs from Monday, May 11, to Thursday, May 14; 
MNF from Wednesday, May 13, to Friday, May 15. 
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A-D-M Business Decline 
Attributed to Recession; 
1958-59 Outlook Brighter 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. has reported sales 
of $215,834,734 in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, a decline 
from the $218,765,339 in sales re- 
ported for the 1956-57 fiscal year, 
due to the business recession. The 
figures do not include grain division 
transactions. Significantly, the 
business upturn which began in 
March caused A-D-M operations to 
start upward once again. 


Net profit for the year, also down, 
was $3,903,622, equal to $2.45 a share, 
compared with $5,204,491, or $3.36 a 
share in 1956-57. However, the re- 
surgence of business since March has 
carried A-D-M’s fourth quarter earn- 
ings to the highest level in four years. 
In its annual report, the company 
states that “this recovery appears to 
be maintaining its impetus during 
July and August.” 

In discussing the year’s operations, 
Thomas L. Daniels, A-D-M president, 
said earnings for the first and fourth 
quarters of the fiscal year exceeded 
those of the comparable quarters last 
year by $495,160. The last quarter of 
the year, April through June, with 
earnings of 82¢ a share, was A-D-M's 
best fourth quarter since 1954. 

Four quarterly dividends of 50¢ a 
share, totaling $3,189,312 and equal 
to 82% of earnings, were paid during 
the year. There were 1,590,553 shares 
of common stock outstanding on June 
30. Stockholders numbered 6,837, an 
all-time high for the company. 

Net worth reached a record level 
of $95,953,396, or $60.32 a share on 
June 30. Working capital increased 
$1,217,192, to $47,954,372, equal to 
$30.15 a share. With no bank loans at 
year’s end, A-D-M was one of the na- 
tion’s few major corporations without 
any bank debts, loans or preferred 
stock, the report stated. 

“Although grain division operations 
and profits were most satisfactory 
this past year,” the report explained, 
“they were below the record level of 
1956-57 when A-D-M’'s West Coast 
elevators experienced an abnormally 
large volume. In addition to a sharp 
reduction in West Coast exports, stor- 
age stocks of grain declined.” 

The company is involved in expand- 
ing its grain storage capacity to about 
77 million bushels, an all-time record 
capacity. 

The report goes on to explain that 
enlarged dock and unloading facilities 
were completed at Vancouver, Wash., 
in the fall of 1957, permitting unload- 
ing of either ships or barges simul- 
taneously with the loading of ships, 
greatly increasing the dock capacity. 

“Approximately a million bushels 


of flat storage space at Portland, 
Ore., not used last year, has been 


leased for 1958-59,” the report states. 
“Storage capacity at the Soo Eleva- 
tor in Minneapolis is being increased 
1.13 million bushels to expand barley 
storage and merchandising. This, 
when completed, will bring A-D-M’s 
grain storage capacity near the T77- 
million-bushel mark.” 
Commander-Larabee 

In outlining the past year’s activi- 
ties of A-D-M’s Commander-Larabee 
flour milling division, the report 
states: 
“Severe competition in the bakery 


flour market, abnormally low prices 
for millfeeds last autumn, and a fire 
that put the Hutchinson, Kansas, mill 
out of production for five months re- 
sulted in a disappointing year. The 
Hutchinson mill did not reopen until 
Aug. 1, but with repairs and improve- 
ments it now is in splendid condition. 

“Sales of our durum wheat prod- 
ucts reached an all-time high as the 
macaroni industry continues to grow. 

“Additions to our fleet of Airslide 
cars give our flour division one of 
the largest fleets in the milling indus- 
try. This places Commander-Larabee 
in an advantageous position as the 
trend toward bulk shipment of flour 
accelerates. 

“The installation of European mill- 
ing equipment at the Minneapolis mill 
to ADM REPORT, page 48) 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ward Baking Co. 
Defers Dividend, 
Elects Director 


NEW YORK Ward Baking Co. 
directors, in a recent meeting, took 
no action on a common stock dividend 
for the current quarter. The regular 
quarterly dividend of 25¢ was paid in 
July, making a total of 50¢ paid to 
date this year. At the same meeting, 
one new director was elected to the 
board. 

Although Ward's net sales showed 
an increase of about 1% over the first 


(Turn 








half of 1957, R. A. Jackson, presi- 
dent, explained that “earnings were 


the dividend rate, and it seem- 
ed prudent to preserve cash for the 
company’s extensive modernization 
program which was started last fall.” 
(1957 first half net sales: $53,867,820; 
first half 1958: $54,391,375.) 

As part of this program, directors 
reported the successful inauguration 
of Ward’s newly-acquired bakery in 
Springfield, Mass., which largely re- 
places the company’s Boston plant at 


below 


which operations were discontinued 
on July 5 because it had ceased to be 
profitable 

Mr. Jackson simultaneously | an- 


nounced plans for the installation of 
bulk flour-handling facilities in New 
York, Baltimore and Youngstown, ex- 
tending this phase of the moderniza- 
tion program to 10 of the company’s 
21 operating bakeries. 

Mr. Jackson also explained that a 
large percentage of the company's 
sales are concentrated in industrial 
areas which were hit by the reces- 
sion, thereby increasing sales 
and returns. 

C. George Krogness, Jr., manage- 
ment advisor to many: corporations in 
the U.S. and South America, was 
elected a director of Ward Baking at 
the directors’ meeting. Mr. Krogness 
is a vice president of Robert Heller 
& Associates, management engineers 
and consultants, Cleveland. He had 
been in the food field with Standard 
Brands, Inc., prior to 1943, when he 
joined Heller & Associates. 

He is a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege and the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 


costs 








PUBLIC LAW 480 
SHIPMENT TOTALS 
WASHINGTON — Agricultural ex- 
ports under Title I of Public Law 
480 amounted to 539,000 metric tons 
during July, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported. The com- 
modity breakdown of shipments in- 

cludes: 





1,985,000 bu 


Commodity July, 1958————_ 
Metric tons Quantity 

Wheat 234,786 8,627,000 bu 
Wheat fiour 900 1,985,000 ib 
Corn 48,730 1,918,000 bu 
Barley 80 8 3,680,000 bu 
Grain sorghums 41,727 1,643,000 bu 
Rye ; 50,424 





S. M. Alcone 


Named Manager 
Of Export Firm 


WASHINGTON—S. M. Alcone 
New York has been appointed gener- 
ers Export C 


rece! rganized with authorized 
capital of $5 million by 19 major 
farmer-owned regional grain market- 
ing associations. The company was 


established to develop an export mar- 


keting program and to expand sales 
abroad for U.S. grain and oilseed 
producers. (See The Miller, July 15, 
1958, page 3.) 

Announcement of the appointment 


was made by J. Fr ‘riplett, presi- 


dent of the board of directors. Mr 
Triplett is als eneral manager of 
Producers Grain Cory f Amarillo 
Texas, one of the regional organiza- 
tions subscribing capital to the new 
export firn 


Mr Alcone wlll open iffices for 





the company in New York in mid- 
October. His home is in New York 

Mr. Alcone was raduated from 
the University of California at Berke- 
ley in 1929, specializing in foreign 
trade. Since his graduation he has 
been engaged in export-import 
business th here and abroad. He 
was in Shanghai when World War II 
began and was interned until liber- 
ited f V-J Day in 1945. From 
1947 1 1949 he was an official for 
the U.S. I nomic Cooperation Ad- 
ministrat directing the food dis- 
tributic program in China. Mr. Al- 
cone 1 U.S. in 1949 and 
has since ngaged in international 
trade in ns and seeds in New 
York 


Alcone 


Ss. M. 





District 5, AOM, 
Meeting Slated 
Sept. 12-13 


GRAFTON, ILL — District No. 5, 
Association of Operative Millers, has 
scheduled its fall meeting at the Pere 
Marquette State Park Hotel Lodge 
near Grafton Sept. 12-13 

Events will start at 5 p.m. Sept. 12 
when the allied trades stage a cock- 
tail party. Dinner will be served at 
6:30 p.m. A film will be shown at 8 
p.m., and the allied trades will fol- 
low this event with a bingo party. 

The meeting will be opened Sept 


13 at 10 a.m. with an address by R 
J. Kerber, plant manager, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Springfield, Il. The allied 
trades will hold a meeting at 9:30 
a.m 

Other speakers and their topics 
during the morning session will be 
A. Alfred Krohe, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Beardstown, IIL, “Ev- 


Practical Applications to In- 
Milling Efficiency and By- 
Product Profits”; Paul Wagner, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, IIL, 
“Visual Testing in Flour Milling”; 
Adrian Rutherford, Pillsbury, Spring- 
field, “Production Reports and Their 
Application to Effective Flour Milling 


eryday 


crease 


and Feed Operations,” and R. B. 
Windhorst, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Springfield, “Consumer Size Flour 


ind Feed Bags, Types and Closures.” 

The afternoon session will open at 
1:30 with a business meeting that will 
feature the election of new district 
fficers. Richard C. Bradford, Pills- 
bury, Minneapolis, president of AOM, 
will report on plans and programs for 


the 1959 technical conference and 
trade show at Chicago. Donald S 
Eber, Kansas City, executive vice 


president of AOM, will 


report on 
AOM activities i milling industry 
news 


H. O. Kern, Westinghouse Electric 


Co., St. Louis, will speak on “Plant 
Power Through Preventive Mainte- 
nance.”’ A panel discussion moderated 
by Dwaine Nault, General Foods 
Corp., Evansville, Ind., and William 


Woolcott, H. C. Cole 
Chester, Ill., will follow. A film 
Habits and Characteristics of the 
Norway Rat” will be shown by Fran- 
cis E Russell-Miller, Al- 


conclude the meeting 


Milling Co., 


——-—B~E4 S THE STAFF OF 7E-— 


175 Attend Outing 
Of St. Louis Club 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Milling 
and Grain Club recently drew 175 
members and guests, representatives 
of the grain, flour, feed and seed 
trades, t its annual mid-summer 
outing at the Algonquin Golf Club 
Approximately 40 participated in the 
club's golf tournament 

George L. Sparks of Sparks- 
Waters-Farnen, Inc., president, offi- 
cially introduced and welcomed all 


guests at a dinner, pointing out that 
of the local 


relations with its 


the meeting is one effort 
group to expand 
trade territory 
Four new members were approved, 
in club membership to 190. 
Speaker of the evening was Ross 
C. Shannon, St. Louis humorist. A 
retired executive of one of the coun- 
try’s major companies, he enter- 
tained th 


idience with anecdotes 

and delivered a message on the im- 

portance personality to business 
success 

The next function of the club will 


be a dinner dance Nov. 15 at 


wood Hills Country Club. 


Nor- 
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Pillsbury Installing New Type 
Milling Equipment at Buffalo 


BUFFALO—In an effort to increase 
mill efficiency and “keep it in a 
strong competitive position,” new 


equipment of an improved type never 
before used in any flour mills is being 
installed here by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Harry Eikenberry, manager, said. 

The new equipment, Mr. Eiken- 
berry said, includes: 

Three flour-packing machines, each 
of which weighs and fills 16 100-Ib. 
bags flour a minute. The three ma- 
chines, each operated by only two 
men, will bag more flour than the 10 
old packing machines they are re- 
placing. With bin controls and other 
new packing equipment, the new ma- 
chines cost $350,000. Designed by 
Pillsbury engineers, they were made 
by the Richardson Scale Co. of Clif- 
ton, N.J 

Automatic palletizing equipment 
which, with a series of electric eyes, 
automatically shifts different-size flour 
bags around in various patterns as 
they move down a conveyor belt to 
permit the greatest number of bags 
on each pallet. Some bags will be 
packed side-by-side; others end-to- 
end; still others in variations of end- 
to-end and side-by-side. All of this 
work is done with no human attend- 
ant 

New “power-curve” conveyors with 
bag throwers. These highly-flexible 
conveyors permit fast loading of flour 
into the farthest crannies of 
railroad cars. It easily and rapidly 
loads bags into the cars. 

In addition to this new-type equip- 
ment, the Buffalo mill has replaced 
43 old wooden “purifiers” with 23 new 
stainless-steel purifiers. With six 
more stands of roller mills, two new 
dust collectors, a new sifter and other 
illied equipment, the new purifiers 
cost $400,000. The new equipment 


bags 





Committee Named 
To Aid in Wheat 


Variety Testing 


KANSAS CITY—At a recent meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. it 
was decided to appoint a committee 
to work on improving the collabor- 
ative testing of new wheat varieties 
with the personnel at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. 

The committee is composed of the 
following: 


Mur 
Fl Newton, Kansas 
th Wheat Impr 
W Pen M 
t? Ka sas 
Merrill Moore 





Co Kansas City 


gS Whinery Rot 
Cc and John V 





Wichita, file« 
ng the milling indt 
F. Marnett 
William t. Green, Continental 
Kansas City, chemists repre- 
aking industry 
ky Campbell-Taggart As- 
ries Dallas representing 
management 
neeting of the special 
tte ill be held in Kansas 


City at 1] Sept. 11. The place of 
the n ng has not been arranged 
is yet. Dr. John A. Shellenberger and 
Dr. John A. Johnson of Kansas State 
College will be at this meeting. The 


Nebraska grain improvement group 
and an Oklahoma wheat research 
group also have been invited to at- 
tend 


was installed in an ingenious change- 
over which permitted the Pillsbury 
mill to maintain full production. 

Mr. Eikenberry said the total cost 
of new plant equipment and other 
revamping work under way this year 
will be about $1 million. This is near- 
ly double the outlay that had been 
planned for improvements this year, 
he said. The 1957 outlay was approxi- 
mately $500,000. Another $500,000 is 
scheduled to be spent next year, he 
said. 

The present improvements will 
raise the daily capacity of the Pills- 
bury mill here about 1,100 ewt. by 
“about the end of this year.” Mr. 
Eikenberry said present daily produc- 
tion is around 24,000 to 25,000 cwt. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KSC Conference on 
Stored Grain Insects 


Set for Oct. 21-24 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS —A spe- 
cial conference on stored grain in- 
sects and their control will be held at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Oct. 21-24, according to D. A. Wilbur, 
who is in charge of the college's 
stored grain entomological studies. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
give instruction in the basic princi- 
ples involved in control of insects in 
stored grain, and in determining the 
success of insect control measures. 
There will be special emphasis on ef- 
fective use of fumigants, though lat- 
est information for other insect con- 
trol metheds will be reviewed. 








Noting that problems of insect con- 
trol in stored grain are “‘tremendous- 
ly complex,”’ Mr. Wilbur said the con- 
ference is designed primarily for per- 
sons responsible for the safe storage 
of large quantities of grain, and for 
persons formulating, selling and dis- 
tributing insecticides for use in con- 
trolling insects in stored grain. 

The school is being sponsored joint- 
ly by the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., the Kansas Feed Grain Dealers 
Assn., the stored grain insect labora- 
tory of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice at Manhattan, and by Kansas 
State College. 

Further information on the confer- 
ence and topics to be discussed may 
be obtained from Mr. Wilbur. 


Five ADM Executives 
Named to Company’s 


Advisory Committee 


MINNEAPOLIS—Election of five 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. execu- 
tives to the company’s advisory com- 
mittee was announced Aug. 31 by 
Thomas L. Daniels, ADM president. 

The new committeemen, replace- 
ments for outgoing members who 
have completed their terms, are: J. 
C. Burkholder, manager, resin de- 
partment; Richard K. Davies, man- 
ager, soybean purchasing; John P. 
Dedon, assistant budget director; 
James H. Kane, sales manager, chem- 
ical products division, and William E. 
Oppenheimer, manager, wage and sal- 


ary administration. 
Robert C. Fulton, Kansas City, 
production manager of the alfalfa 


division, and Carrol P. Syverson, man- 
ager of the flax fibre division, were 
elected cochairmen for the coming 
year. William C. McFadzean, man- 
ager of distribution and warehousing, 
was reelected secretary. 

A relatively new concept in train- 
ing management personnel, Mr. 
Daniels said the ADM advisory com- 
mittee has been eminently success- 
ful in this respect. “Of the 46 ex- 
ecutives who have served on the ad- 
visory committee since it inception,” 
he said, “seven have became vice 
presidents, four have served as assist- 
ant to the president, one is president 
of ADM Canada, and seven are assist- 
ant vice presidents.” 

The committee is composed of 15 
members. It is designed to give 
younger executives a_ well-rounded 
knowledge of the firm’s activities and 
problems. The group helps evaluate 
new ideas and projects under consid- 
eration by management and serves as 
a forum for company employees. 

Hold-over members of the commit- 
tee in addition to Mr. Fulton, Mr. 
Syverson and Mr. McFadzean are Dr. 
Edwin T. Clocker, research super- 
visor; John B. Deininger, assistant 
general traffic manager; Elden S. 
Eichhorn, manager of systems and 
procedures; Kenneth E. Holt, director 
of control laboratories; George C. 
Mairs, assistant vice president and 
assistant manager of the flour divi- 
sion; Dr. George K. Nelson, director 
of development; Lewis H. Workman, 
grain buyer, all of Minneapolis, and 
John H. King, president of ADM 
Canada, Toronto. 





tng 


NEW RECORDS—Two new one-day receipt records have been posted by the 


bd 
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Minneapolis Grain Exchange. On Aug. 18 707 cars (1,838,200 bu.) oats were 
received by the exchange. On Aug. 4 1,438 cars (3,163,600 bu.) barley were 


received. Pictured looking over some of the samples from the record number 


of cars of barley is Thomas N. Jarding, Atwood-Larson Co. 





September 2, 1958 





Richard H. Gudgel 


NAMED MANAGER—Richard H. 
Gudgel has joined McGough Bakeries 
at Birmingham, Ala., as production 
manager. Prior to joining McGough, 
Mr. Gudgel was general plant fore- 
man for Awrey Bakeries, Detroit, 
Mich., for 12 years. Prior to that he 
was associated with the Kroger Co. 
as bakery superintendent and served 
at various times in 10 different bak- 
eries. Mr. Gudgel has been in the 
bakery business for 30 years and is 
a native of Louisville, Ky. He attend- 
ed the University of Cincinnati. In 
making the announcement of his ap- 
pointment, Mrs. Helen McGough 
Hobbs, president of McGough Bak- 
eries, cited him as “one of the top 
production men in the baking indus- 
try throughout the country.” 





USDA Reports Sales 
Of Wheat and Flour 
In Export Channels 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
wheat and wheat-flour sales, includ- 
ing International Wheat Agreement 
sales, registered for export payment 
with the Commodity Credit Corp. by 


commercial exporters during the 
week Aug. 20-26, 1958, were as fol- 
lows: 

Wheat under the payment-in- 


kind program, 3,672,454 bu. for the 
week; cumulative since July 1, 
1958, 45,933,340 bu 


Flour under the cash payment 
program, 739,127 cwt. for the week 
(1,710,931 bu. wheat-equivalent) ; 
cumulative since July 1, 1958; 2,- 
949,669 cwt. (6,827,893 bu. wheat- 
equivalent). Cumulative sales for 
the corresponding period a year ago 
totaled 24,227,244 bu. wheat and 3,- 
659,345 cwt. flour. 


By agreement between buyers and 
sellers, usually at the stipulation of 


the importing countries concerned, 
certain transactions are consum- 
mated for recording against annual 


guaranteed quantities under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. Othe: 
transactions are concluded outside 
the Wheat Agreement. 

Cumulative recordings of US 
transactions through Aug. 26, 1958 
amounted to 14,418,000 bu. against 
the U.S. guaranteed quantity of 128,- 
717,000 bu. 

Australia has moved 1,543,000 bu 
out of a quota of 29,484,000 bu. and 
Canada 10,918,000 bu. out of 100,- 
264,000 bu. 
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Twin Cities Elevator Strike Settled; 
Threat of Strike at Buffalo Averted 


Twin Cities 

MINNEAPOLIS—The grain ele- 
vator strike in the Twin Cities area 
was ended Aug. 28 when members 
of Grain Millers Local 182 voted to 
accept a settlement worked out in 
federal conciliation meetings. A 
total of 19 elevators was affected 


by the strike which was started 
Aug. 22. 
The strike settlement was similar 


to an agreement which ended a strike 
at the Duluth-Superior lakehead Aug. 
25. (See The Miller, Aug. 26, 1958, 
page 7.) It is based on a 13¢ hourly 
raise retroactive to July 1, another 
3¢ Oct. 1, a four-week paid vacation 
an additional holiday and other bene- 
fits. 

The elevators that were affected by 





Continental Baking 
Increases Dividend, 
Reassigns Officers 


RYE, N.Y. Directors of Conti- 
nental Baking Co. have voted to in- 
crease the dividend on common stock 
from 50 to 55¢ a quarter, and to 
redeem all 358% subordinated deben- 
tures of 1980. In addition, the direc- 
tors made several new important ex- 
ecutive assignments and instructed 
the officers of the company to study 
the feasibility of calling the remain- 
ing shares of $5.50 dividend cumula- 
tive preferred stock. 

The first increased dividend will be 
paid on Oct. 1, 1958, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
Sept. 12, 1958. The debentures will be 
redeemed on Oct. 1, 1958, at 104% % 
of the principal amount, plus accrued 
interest which will amount to $3.03 a 
debenture. Coupons due Sept. 1, 1958, 
will be paid in regular course on pre- 
sentation 

Until the close of business on Oct 
1, 1958, the debentures may be con- 
verted into common stock at $34.85 
a share. This is $3.65 below the cur- 
rent price of $38.50 a share. The value 
of the privilege is reflected in a price 
of 1091%2% for the debentures. Frac- 
tions of shares will be paid for at the 
latest closing price for the common 


stock on the New York Stock Ex- 
change prior to the date of conver- 
sion 


The common dividend payable Oct. 
1, 1958, will be paid on all shares is- 
sued upon conversion of debentures 
which are surrendered for conversion 
on or before Sept. 12, but will not be 
payable on shares issued in respect 
of conversions after that date 

There are presently 128,000 shares 
of the $5.50 dividend preferred out- 
standing. At the redemption price of 
105, retirement would require $13,- 
140,000 plus a maximum of $176,000 
for accrued dividends. A director said, 
if the project were undertaken, the 
necessary funds in addition to the 
treasury cash would be raised by a 
new debenture issue. 

New executive appointments are: 
B. Glenn MacNary, vice president, to 
executive vice president; Cedric Sea- 
man, vice president, to vice president 
in charge of merchandising; John F. 
Runyon, to vice preesident in charge 
of bread sales; Hollice H. Sims, to 
vice president in charge of operations; 
Arthur G. Hessel, to vice president in 
charge of purchasing. 


the strike have a total capacity of 37 
million bushels. A railroad embargo 
was lifted following the announce- 
ment that the strike had been settled. 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO—tThe threat of a strike 
which had hung over Buffalo’s grain 
milling industry was averted Aug. 31 
when members of Local 36, American 
Federation of Grain Millers (AFL- 
CIO) voted to accept a 12¢ hourly 
wage increase, retroactive to July 1. 
A spokesman for five Buffalo grain 
mills said the increase is one of the 
highest made in the grain industry 
this year and substantially above 
raises received in some sections of 
the country. 

The increase here 
one-year contract offered by the 
mills. The original proposal by the 
grain mills called for a three-year 
contract. However, the time period 
was reduced to a year during negoti- 
ations Aug. 30. 

Remaining to be settled at individ- 
ual mills are classification adjustment 


was part of a 


and jeb reviews. Action on these is 
expected this week. In addition to 
the 12¢ raise, some employees at 


General Mills, Inc., received adjust- 
ments in classification which will pro- 
duce wage increases of 2 to 17¢ an 
hour 

About 2,000 union members at 
GMI, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Standard Milling 
Co., International Milling Co. and the 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N.Y., are 
covered by the new contract. Mem- 
bers of Local 36 had been working 
on a day-to-day basis since their con- 
tract expired July 1. They had author- 
ized their officers to use strike action 
if necessary. 

Members of Grain Millers Local 
110 (AFL-CIO) Aug. 29 ratified a 
new two-year agreement covering 150 
employees of Allied Mills, Inc. It 
provided a general 10¢ hourly wage 








increase, retroactive to July 1; an 
additional 8¢ next July 1 and other 
benefits. 
BREAD (6S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Business to Continue 
NASHVILLE, TENN.— The flour 
brokerage firm of Baird & Co. will 


continue in business despite the re- 
cent death of W. C. Baird, owner of 
the firm, his son, W. C. Baird, Jr., has 
announced. (See The Miller, Aug. 26, 
1958, page 7.) The company will con- 
tinue to serve its clients from the of- 
fice in the Nashville Trust Bldg., Mr 
Baird said. 
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NEW BULK INSTALLATION— A new bulk flour installation is in operation 





at the Noll Baking Co., Alton, Ill. Pictured at left is the first truck load of 


flour being delivered by Econo-Flo Flour Service, Inc., through its St. Louis 
terminal. Flour is received at the terminal in bulk railway 


cars where 
Pictured 


stored and conditioned before delivery by bulk truck to Noll’s. 


right are E. V. Siebert, manager of Noll’s, and Don Trout, Econo-Flo, dis- 
cussing the bulk flour system which consists of two Universal bins, each of 
50,000 Ib. capacity and an air conveying system. The installation was engi- 


neered, fabricated and installed by Econo-Flo, Salina, Kansas. 
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Steady Wheat 


Prices Expected 
During September 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 
wheat prices are expected in Septem- 
ber, according to the monthly report 
on the Kansas agricultural situation 
which is prepared by the department 
of agricultural economics at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

The tendency for prices to advance 


at this time of year likely will be 
offset by downward pressure of a 
large supply of wheat not eligible for 
price support and the need to clear 
jut storage space for fall harvested 
grain, the report said. In 8 out of 20 
years since the loan program was 
started in 1938, wheat prices have 


idvanced from August to September 


Generally, recovery from harvest 
season lows has continued until late 
winter. This pattern is expected to 
be modified somewhat this year, the 
report continued 

Wheat production in 1958 was ex- 
pected to total 1,420 million bushels 
is of Aug. 1. This would be a new 
record for U.S. production. A harvest 
of this size would be half again larg- 
er than 1957 and one-fourth larger 
than average. According to unof- 


ficial reports, most of this wheat has 


been placed 


ible 


pet in suit storage. 

It is expected that considerable 
quantity will be put under the loan 
program. Discounts of about 25¢ bu 
would encourage this action by farm- 
ers who have eligible wheat. Wheat 

wh on farms where the acreage 
ullotment was overplanted is not 
eligible for price supports. This quan- 
tity is thought to be large. However, 
it is apparently strong hands. Or- 
derly marketing likely will prevent 
ny further price declines, the report 
said 

One factor which may add to 
lownward pressure this fall is the 
nee to clear wheat out of storage 
in order to have space for corn, soy- 
beans or grain sorghum. With large 
crops of these grains in prospect, dis- 
counts below the price support level 

iy make it more profitable to hold 
fall-harvested grains under loan than 
to hold wheat, the report pointed out 

Feed Grains Outlook 

Steady to lower prices for feed 

iins are expected during Septem- 
ber the report said Downward 
pressure of another large harvest will 
become increasingly felt in the mar- 
ket. Typically, prices make substan- 
tial adjustments to new crop condi- 
tions during September, and this pat- 
tern is expected to develop this year 

The U.S. corn crop was estimated 

t 3,487 milli yn bushels based on con- 
litions on Aug. 1. A crop this size 

realized, would be the second larg- 
es record. It would be 2% above 
1957 preduction which was followed 
by serious price declines, and 11‘ 
ibove average. Kansas production of 


corn in 1958 was expected to total 52 


nillion bushels, compared with 44 
million bushels produced in 1957 
A grain sorghum crop of 496 mil- 
lion bushels was expected as of Aug 
1. This would be 12 less than 1957 
but still three times the average 
Yields per acre are expe cted to 
exceed those 1957 in a number of 
tat 
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STORAGE ADDITION 


ULYSSES, KANSAS Six more 
tanks will be built next to the Sulli- 
van elevator here to add space for 
650,000 bu. grain 
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LOUR markets, like the interna- 
tional situation, were lively in the 
seven-day period ending Sept. 2 as 
buyers across the country stepped in 
to book spring and hard winter wheat 
bakery types in fairly large quanti- 
ties. The generally favorable climate 
of labor negotiations in the grain in- 
dustry, and eventual settlement of 
lisagreements, provided incentive to 
trading. Along with this, there was a 
considerable interest in acquiring sup- 
plies in view of the international ten- 
sion in the Far East 
The buying started early in the 
week in the spring wheat mills area 
A 10¢ increase in prices brought buy- 
ers into the market for approximate- 
ly 2 million sacks. Extensions ranged 
up to 120 days. Although buying was 
widespread, it still left a fairly good 
segment of the trade with incomplete 
bookings as a potential source of 
more purchases in near future. 
Tenseness of tl iternational situ- 


ation spurred | ng in the South- 
west, too, and the time spring 
wheat users i withdrawn because 
of rising itions, hard winter 
wheat fi iyvers were coming in. 
Chains dependent bakers gen- 
erally nded their holdings 30 
days 
B lose of trading Aug. 29, all 
act was drying up. When the 
ts opened Sept. 2 after the long 
I Day weekend wheat prices 


tinued to show strength, but flour 

es, particularly in the spring 
wheat mills area, were up beyond 
levels acceptable to buyers. 

Sales for the week amounted to 
237% of five-day milling capacity in 
the spring wheat mills area, compared 
with 238% in the Southwest and 
100% in the central states, where soft 
wheat flour buying was slow all week. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 104% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
103% the previous week and 102% a 
year 


ago. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Several factors worked 
together early last week to stimulate 
a fairly good round of spring wheat 
bakery flour buying. The initial im- 
petus was a 10¢ rise in prices early 
in the week, based on optimistic be- 
lief that the grain handlers’ strike 
was about to end, reopening the Great 
Lakes to grain movements. 

Far East tensions over the Na- 
tionalist Chinese-held islands offshore 
from Communist China generally in- 
cited more vigorous action through- 
out the markets, adding its impact 
to prices and buying. 

Bakery buyers, apparently interest- 
ed in acquiring flour at existing at- 
tractive levels, saw fit to come in as 
the rise started. By Aug. 28 they had 
booked up to 2 million sacks. Buying 
was generally at levels previously 
established for spring wheat bakery 
types, with extensions ranging from 
60 to 120 days. Bookings, however, 
were at the same cautious pace that 
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International Tension Spurs 
Spring, Hard Winter Wheat 


Flour Buyers to Activity 











has characterized activity since the 
start of the new crop year, leaving 
a fairly good segment of the trade 
still in need of flour, and holding open 
the prospect of more business in the 
near future. 

By the close Aug. 29 the good run 
of business had pushed prices 20 to 
23¢ above the close of the previous 
week, and buyers were hard to find. 
The heightening of international ten- 
sion over the long Labor Day week- 
end and a sharp rise in the wheat 
market kicked bakery flour prices 
here up another 3¢ Sept. 2. 

Sales by spring wheat 


mills for 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-lb. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











last week amounted to 237% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
152% the previous week and 47% a 
year ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 104% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 94% the pre- 
vious week and 118% a year ago. 

Family flour mills reported a mod- 
est run of buying early last week on 
the basis of new pricing policies, but 
the pace slackened. Shipping direc- 
tions on recent sales were reportedly 
very good. Prices were unchanged. 

Clears remained in tight supply and 
prices were unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. 


Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 114% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 98% the previous week and 
108% a year ago. Production by mills 
of the interior Northwest amounted 
to 109% of capacity, compared with 
108% the previous week and 117% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 110% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 105% the pre- 
vious week and 114% a year ago. 

Quotations Aug. 29, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent bakery flour $5.69@ 
5.79, spring short patent $5.79@5.89, 
high gluten $6.09@6.19, spring clears 
$5.27 @5.62, whole wheat $5.69@5.79; 
family flour $5.80@5.90. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: A flurry of hard win- 
ter wheat flour business developed 
late last week as several major 
chains and some independent bakers 
booked moderate quantities of flour. 
The tense international situation 
seemed to furnish impetus for the 
business. Sales amounted to about 
238% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 70% the previous week and 30% 
a year ago. Only about 3% of the 
business was for export and govern- 
ment accounts. 

The danger of war in the Far East 
caused some anxiety among flour buy- 
ers, with the result that those not 
covered into 1959 booked flour for 
another 30-day supply. Practically all 
chains added enough bookings to car- 
ry through January. Exceptions were 
those with enough already on the 
books for that period. Sales were at 
the same level as early in the month 
when the big go-around occurred. In- 
dependents were more reluctant to 
add to supplies, largely because they 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 44) 





Durum, Semolina Sales Slow, Prices 
Firm as Rains Interrupt Harvesting 


URUM and_ semolina prices 

were unchanged during the sev- 
en-day period ending Sept. 2 as most 
segments of the industry continued to 
watch the progress of the harvest, 
now more than half completed but 
hampered by rainy weather. 

Semolina sales were extremely 
slow, but shipping directions were ex- 
cellent and mill running time almost 
at full capacity, with the small, non- 
working segment down for fumigation 
and repairs. 

Receipts at Minneapolis last week 
totaled 335 cars, reflecting the slow- 
down as a result of rain over the dur- 
um area and the grain handlers’ 
strike. 

With cessation of the strike over 
the Labor Day weekend receipts 
climbed to 230 cars for the single day 
of Sept. 2. 

Production by durum mills for the 


week amounted to 135% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
119% the previous week and 123% a 
year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Aug. 29 were as fol- 
lows: 

Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.25@2.28 


Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.24@2.27 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.22@2.26 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.20@2.24 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.19@2.23 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.17@2.21 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Whly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Se ee asacenes 152,500 205,48! 135 
Previous week ..... 152,500 182,042 Wg? 
Year ago ......... 156,500 192,474 123 

Crop year 

production 

eS eee 1,446,329 

Se ao WE weseestanceen 1,292,727 
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Improved Demand 
Pushes Millfeed 
Prices Higher 


MPROVED demand from formula 

feed mixers and the clean up of 
supplies tightened millfeeds across 
the country in the seven-day period 
ending Sept. 2. Prices moved up 50¢ 
in some areas to a full $3.50 else- 
where. The rebound was particularly 
noticeable at Buffalo, where prices 
moved up sharply from record low 
levels. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
49,552 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 49,103 tons 
in the previous week and 48,921 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Sales were slow here 
most of the week, but there was a 
pick up in inquiry about Aug. 28 
which carried bran and middlings 50¢ 
to $1 higher. Actually, the improve- 
ment in tone was on the basis of in- 
terest in bran for deferred shipment. 
Middlings continued to press on the 
market, although there were no re- 
ports of any build up of track sup- 
plies as late as Sept. 2. Competition 
from home-grown grains with equal 
or better nutritive value was credit- 
ed with the lack of interest in mid- 
dlings. Quotations Aug. 29: Bran $31 
@31.50, standard middlings $29.50G 
30, red dog $44. 

Kansas City: An improved tone to 
the millfeed market developed late in 
the week ended Sept. 2. Prices were 
up 25¢ to $1.25 compared with Aug 
25, much of the rise coming on Sept. 
2. Better feed mixer demand was the 
main factor. Mill running time was 
as good or better than the previous 
week, but supplies are well cleaned 
up, being especially tight for ship- 
ment this week. Quotations Sept. 2, 
Kansas City, carlots: Sacked bran 
$29.75 @30.50, up 75¢ from the previ- 
ous week; sacked shorts $33.75 @34.50, 
up $1.25; bulk bran $25.75@26.50, up 
25¢; bulk middlings $28@ 28.75, up $1; 
bulk shorts $30@30.75, up 75¢. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings ample. Bran 
was unchanged, shorts advanced 50¢. 
Quotations Aug. 29, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $29.25@29.75, shorts $33 
@ 33.50. 

Salina: Demand was fair, with 
prices the same at the previous week. 
Supplies were about in line with 
trade requirements. Quotations Aug. 
28, basis Kansas City: Bran $29@ 
29.50, gray shorts $33@33.50. 

Hutchinson: Mill door demand for 
feed continued active and output was 
cleared at steady to slightly higher 
prices. Quotations Aug. 29, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $29@29.75, gray shorts 
$32.75 @ 33.50. 

Oklahoma City: Fair demand ex- 
isted for bran and shorts. Practically 
all production was sold. Prices closed 
unchanged for bran and 75¢ higher 
on shorts. Quotations Aug. 29, 
straight cars: Bran $31.75@32.75, 
millrun $33.63@34.63, shorts $35.50@ 
36.50. Mixed or pool cars higher on 
all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was good last week, but extremely 
scarce for shipment this week. Quo- 
tations Aug. 29, burlaps: Bran $38.50 
@39, gray shorts $43, bulk middlings 
$36.50, delivered Texas common 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 5°) 
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Mill Buying, Far East Crisis 
Cause Wheat Prices to Rise 


es offerings, flour sales on a 
fairly large scale and internation- 
al tension in the Far East all con- 
tributed to strong wheat prices in the 
seven-day period ending Sept. 2. Fu- 
tures reached a high point at mid- 
week as the tie up of grain move- 
ments due to the elevatormen’s strike 
kept wheat from market, then dipped 
slightly the strike reached set- 
tlement and grain began to flow once 
more. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Sept. 2 were: Chicago—September 
$1.86%, December $1.9242 @ %, March 


as 


$1.96%, May $196%@%, July 
$1.86%%; Kansas City September 
$1.87%, December $1.92, March 
$1.95%, May $1.93; Minneapolis— 
September $2.07% @2.08, December 
$2.11%%, May $2.13%. 


Mill buying at midweek to hedge 
heavy flour sales made across the 
country earlier kept prices strong up 
through Aug. 28. The basic Septem- 
ber future at Kansas City and Min- 
neapolis rose 1% to 2¢, while Chicago 
rose 24%¢ between Aug. 26 and 28 
As buying of wheat declined over the 
Labor Day weekend, other bullish 
factors took over, and price gains 
were fairly well maintained. 

The main factors sustaining prices 
at the close Sept. 2 promised to con- 
tinue into the current period. These 
included heightened tension off the 
China coast as the U.S. sent air and 
sea forces in that direction, presum- 
ably to stand by for action between 
Nationalist and Communist China. 

Extension of Public Law 480 and 
the prospect of renewed export buy- 
ing gave a firm undertone to fu- 
tures already strong from other 
forces. The only exports for the week, 
however, involved 3,000 tons of red 
wheat to Yugoslavia and 700,000 bu. 
western white to Pakistan, plus in- 
quiry from India as the period closed. 

Some optimism for increased U.S. 
wheat exports also stemmed from re- 
ports last week that the European 
crop has suffered more bad weather 
and may be curtailed. 

Premiums Rise 
premiums were up 4 to 5¢ 
bu. at the end of the week Aug. 29 
on rather brisk demand from mills 
Buyers found offerings rather scarce 
to cover flour sales made earlier in 
the period. Receipts were down 
sharply, totaling 2,985 cars at Min- 
neapolis during the week and 2,337 
cars at Duluth. Buying of futures was 
quite active, too, with offerings rath- 
er light. The basic September price 
at Minneapolis advanced 4¢. This 
pushed cash values up from the pre- 
vious week. Some buying stemmed 
from the tense atmosphere created 


Cash 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Sept. 2 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Aug. 25. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures in 
parentheses are as follows: Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports 8',¢ (7'2¢); 
St. Lawrence ports and Churchill, 
8¢ (%¢); Canadian and U.S. Pacific 
ports, 10¢ (8¢). 





by the Chinese Communist activity 
in the Formosa area. The average 
protein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 13.19% compared with 14.02% 
in the comparable period last year. 
At the close of the period in Min- 
neapolis Aug. 29, No. 1 dark northern 
spring or 1 northern spring wheat 
traded at 5¢ under the September 
price; 11% protein 4@3¢ under; 12% 
protein 3¢ under to l¢ over; 13% 
protein 1@6¢ over; 14% protein 6G 
ll¢ over; 15% protein 11@18¢ over; 
16% protein 21@28¢ over; 17% pro- 
tein 26@33¢ over the September. 
Steady prices ruled in the durum 
market. (See tables on page 8.) 
The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 29 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 
No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary $ @2.02% 
11% Protein . 2.03% @2 04% 
12% Protein 2.04% @2.08% 
13% Protein . 2.08% @2.13% 
14% Protein 2.13% @2.18% 
15% Protein 2.18% @2.25% 
16% Protein 2.28% @2.35% 
17% Protein 2.33% @2.40% 


Test Weight Premium cnd Discount Scale 
One to 2c premium for No. | heavy 


One cent discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 Ib 

To arrive div. pt. basis | DNS or | NS 
58 ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.07% 
13% protein $2.12%, 14% protein $2.17% 
15% protein $2.22% 16% protein $2.32% 
17% protein $2.37% 


Premiums Climb 

The international situation, domes- 
tic flour business and farm work are 
believed at least partially responsible 
for a rise of 2% to 51%¢ bu. in cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City during 
the week ended Sept. 2. The basic 
September option advanced 2%¢ bu. 
as danger of war in the Far East in- 
creased. Premiums were unchanged 
to up 3¢ bu., with merchandisers, 
flour millers and others bidding for 
the fairly light offerings. The maxi- 
mum advance was seen for wheat on 
the high side of the 11.50% protein 
scale and on the low side of 12 and 
12.50% protein. Ordinary wheat pre- 
miums were 1¢ higher and 11.50% 
and 12 to 14% protein were 2¢ higher 
on the low side of the range. There 
was no change in premiums on the 
high side of 12 to 14% protein wheat 

Demand from different types of 
buyers varied in intensity. Millers 
were looking more for wheat of medi- 
um protein, with good milling and 
baking qualities. But, in many cases 


they were trying to buy at a low 
price, hoping to pick up cheaper 
wheat as elevator interests make 


storage room for the grain sorghums 
and corn that are coming. With good 
demand. the elevators are not willing 
to sell at reduced prices. 

Receipts last week amounted to 
935 cars, compared with 940 the pre- 


vious week and 838 a year ago. Ar- 
rivals have not been heavy. Part of 
the blame is put on low prices. An- 


other factor is that farmers are busy 
with fall wheat planting and do not 
have time to sell wheat now. Higher 
prices and completion of fall seeding 
may lead to bigger arrivals as pro- 
ducers part with more of their wheat 

Premiums were auoted Sept. 2 as 
follows: Ordinary 1¢ under to 1%¢ 
over the basic September option of 
$1 871%: 11.50% protein 1 to 6¢ over, 
12% 4 to 15¢ over. 12.50% 7 to 10¢ 
over. 13% 11 to 23¢ over. 13.50% 13 
to 27¢ over, 14% 15 to 29¢ over 


The approximate range of cash 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 





Current 


Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 























mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 
Aug. 25- Aug. 27- Aug. 28- 
Aug. 24-31, *Previous Sept. | Sept. 3, Sept. 4, 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 
Northwest 764,026 725,002 759,548 691,844 727,706 
Southwest | 280,382 1,278,933 253,450 1,178,782 1,196,305 
Buffalo 592,997 557,072 570,822 492,718 65,000 
Central and Southeast 527,676 593,682 520,286 506,179 481,050 
North Pacific Coast 419,533 404,903 340,022 302,157 266,036 
Totals 3,584,614 3,559,592 3,444,128 3,171,680 2,736,097 
Percentage of total U.S. output 77 77 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. produ 4,655,343 4,622,846 
Accumulated total this month 9,531,128 4,875,785 
Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— — July | te—— 
Aug. 25- Aug. 27- Aug. 28- 
Aug. 24-31, Previous Sept.1, Sept. 3 Sept. 4 Aug. 3! Sept. |, 
958 week 1957 1956 1955 1958 1957 
Northwest 0 105 14 100 105 5,880,510 6,114,547 
Southwest 06 106 95 89 92 11,440,401 10,501,041 
Buffalo 120 3 20 04 13 4,739,512 4,867,857 
Central and S$. E 8s 96 9 89 84 4,711,137 4,590,467 
No. Pacif Coast 97 94 96 6s 75 2,702,344 2,758,419 
Totals 04 103 02 93 80 29,473,904 28,832,331 
NORTHWEST Year ago 1,032,500 1,014,609 96 
Minneapolis Two years age 021,350 934,262 9 
“y: P Five-year average 98 
5-day week Flour ac Ten-year average : 97 
capacity output tivity *Revised 
Aug. 24-3 231,000 264,026 114 
Previous week 231,000 226,472 98 BUFFALO 
Year ago 237,000 255.310 08 5-day week Fiour % ac- 
Two years age 237.000 2231793 94 capacity output _ tivity 
Five-year average 98 Aug. 24-3! 493,500 592.997 120 
Ten-year average 99 Previous week 493,500 557,072 113 
*Revised Year ago 475,900 570,822 120 
. al " ‘ ohial Two years ago 475,000 492,718 104 
3 Princ pa n er or mitts n Minnesota inciuc- Five-year average 98 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana Ten-year average te, % 
and lowa 
5-day week Flour % ac- CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
capacity output tivity Mills in tHinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Aug. 24-3 00 501.106 09 Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Previous week 00 *498.530 08 Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Year age : — oe 238 uN? 5-day week Flour % ac- 
a years ag 1,508 468,05 - capacity output tivity 
eee een, 9; Aug. 24-31 621,250 527,676 8s 
*Rey ad “ii Previous week 621,250 *593,682 96 
op Year ago $70,250 520,266 9! 
SOUTHWEST Two years ago 570,250 516,179 89 
Konsas City Five-year average 79 
5-day week Fiour % ac Ten-year everage 80 
capacity output tivity *Revised 
Aug. 24-3 96 PACIFIC COAST 
Previous week 95 “Wir 
Year ag 83 Principal mills on the Pacific Coast 
Two years + California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
F ar 36 2 
ete verad 93 5-day week Fiour % ac- 
. F capacity output tivity 
Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Aug. 24-3! 432,000 419,533 97 
2 opr d Selina) Previous week 432,00 *404 903 94 
City (including Wichita an ina Year ago 353 750 340022 % 
5-day week Flour % ac Two years ago 348 20 302,157 87 
ca output tivity Five-year average 9 
Aug. 24-3 9 0 073,789 08 Ten-year average 8°? 
Previous week 993 0 *1,076,047 08 *Revised 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 29 istan bought two cargoes of western 
is shown in the accompanying table white whe and Japan one, all for 
se | Dark end $1.85 @2.24% September shipment sagan also 
No. 2 Dark Hard 84 '/7@2.24'/e bought two cargoes barley India 
No. 3 Dark Hard 822 @2.22\%4 was in the market at the close of the 
No. 4 Dark Hard 78'/2@2.20% week, but nothing could be confirmed 
No Red 85'/2@! .89% Domestic mills were purchasing more 
No. 2 Red 84'2@1.89%4 freely at the end of the week, but 
No. 3 Red 62 = 88% exporters were not interested. Har- 
4 2 78 8 " 
No. 4 Re rs vesting is drawing to a close with 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard storage space ample in the country 
wil wheat was selling Au 9 at No. 1 soft white wheat was quoted 
$2 94@2.26 1 basis delivered Texas it $1.95, basis coast in the cash mar- 
c n points. A premium of 3 to4¢ ket at the week’s close. Montana 
was bei! ffered for 13% protein vement into this territory was 
and 6 t S¢ tor 14 The demand was mixed. with some classes down 4 to 
slow for ordinary wheat and fair for 6¢ bu., but with Montana hard win- 
14™% protein. Export demand for No ter firm at the close. CCC offered 
1 hard was d at $2.12, and for white and hard winter wheat, ordi- 
14% protein at $2.19 delivered Gal- nary protein, at $1.98% f.o.b. ship un- 
vestol der the payment-in-kind program, 
Continued slow export business pre- with the export subsidy rate at 28¢ 
vailed in the Pacific Northwest Pak- bu., 2¢ lower than a week ago 
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USDA Orders 30.3 Million Lb. Flour, 
13.1 Million Lb. Cornmeal for Relief 


WASHINGTON—Orders totaling 30,357,350 Ib. flour and 13,178,650 Ib. 
cornmeal were sent to mills by the U.S. Department of Agriculture Aug. 26. 
The flour and cornmeal, which are to be milled from Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks, will be used for domestic relief purposes. The flour total includes 
24,301,150 Ib. all-purpose flour, 5,291,800 Ib. bread flour and 764,400 lb. whole 
wheat flour. The cornmeal total includes 1,880,000 Ib. degermed and 11,288,650 
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lb. regular cornmeal. Details of the orders are appended. 


a a . . FLOUR 
CCC Ofticial Improves. Francis C. Daniels, sales manager Processing 
for the Commodity Credit Corp., Washington, is showing a good recovery » we ved eatin a — 
* . . . Ys ” ompany— othe poin vanti . ° 
from a serious illness which overtook him two weeks ago. John Cipperly, BO Ber av Milling erga a oe ind. 200.000 10 $0.12 
Tae y -orrespo or The Miller, recalls that “the sturdy fellow Fisher Fiouring Mills Co. ................ .. Seattle 180,000 10 55 
Ww ashington prince ndent for . “ : = oe Lexington Roller Milis . Lexington, Ky 648,250 10 .05 
whom The Miller appropriately dubbed ‘foxy Grandpa’ when he first came Shawnee Milling Co. . : Shawnee, Okla. 200/000 10 235 
to Washington with the CCC several years ago is exhibiting all the bounce oan'bee rot 
and resilience of that famous funny paper character of the early years of satel a i didi , oaeaee 18 ii 
. : - illsbury By ec nenweeseesecenes i , Kansas d 4 
this century.” It was suggested that the trade might find the opportunity to 1'630,000 10 025° 
. . . . 
send Mr. Daniels some “written word of cheer—it is certain that the address son'sent a + 
‘Foxy Grandpa’ would bring smiles to his face.” Mr. Cipperly points out that Minneapolis 1 ae aeer , 
letters addressed to the USDA office, Washington 25, D.C., would be Enid, Okla. 619.300 10 298 
. , oP ‘ ees K Milling C .Wichit Moundridge, K 107,600 100 09" 
forwarded to Mr. Daniels’ hospital in southern Maryland. Consolidated = Miits Co WO GF SURSrESs, Senses 
Kingman, Newton or Winfield, Kansas 260,000 50 03 
7 BY . E : om 60,000 ! 4 
MNF Executives. \ isiting Minneapolis on business Aug. 27 was “o0'000 + ase 
Herman Steen, vice president of the Millers National Federation, Chicago A= erg ra ae” TERE Ek ny — eonye + ry 
C. L. Mast, Jr., secretary-treasurer of MNF, spent Aug. 27-28 in Washington ; 325,000 9 35 
: 175. i 35 
on business. General Mills, Inc Tacoma, Wash. 160,000 10 38 
Hopkinsville, Ky 453,750 50 .26* 
Buffalo 1,640, 800+ 100 .145* 
120, 000+ 50 09" 
Great Falls, Mont 280,000+ 10 49 
40,000+ 100 08 
Kansas City 4,000,000 10 335 
80, 000+ 50 00s* 
120,000 100 oss* 
El Reno, Okla 416,000 100 15* 
1,075,000 10 20 
40,000 50 10* 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co Denver 120,000 10 55 
240,000 50 17 
40,000% 100 12 
440,000¢ 10 80 
120,000 50 47 
Claflin, Kansas 1,846,250 10 34 
St. Louis 1,500,000 10 26 
300,000 50 .05* 
100,000¢ 10 80 
104.400¢ 100 37 
Omaha 120,000 100 02 
666,250 50 03 
280,000 10 4! 
100,000 100 02° 
853,750 10 34 
Salt Lake City 380,000 100 28° 
80,000 10 15 
500, 000+ 100 28* 
*Credit. Bread. {Whole wheat 
CORNMEAL 
Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity Ib 100 ib 
CHUCK WAGON DINNER—Puerto Rican guests of Nebraska Consolidated Humphreys Mill, Inc .. Memphis, Tenn. 200, 000+ 5 $0.48* 
Mills took part in an old-fashioned chuck wagon dinner in Omaha with the aie : 4 
guests of honor driving the wagon. Pictured at left is Owen Cotton, presently = Chas. A. Krause Milling Co. ........... . Milwaukee 100,000 50 30 
managing Puerto Rico’s Caribe Mills, Inc., which is building the common- Keco Milling Co. et ae re McKensie. Tena. obsaas ~ zs 
wealth’s first flour mill. Driving is Oscar Nevares, chairman of the board of nets Garced Bilis. Bie. «0. cewenceccveser Paris, Il! 4,783,250 5 65 
nd 5 
the island’s largest suppliers’ cooperative. At right is Dr. Rafael Menendez 40/000 30 31 
Ramos, general manager of the co-op and former Puerto Rican secretary of Murphy Grain & Milling Co .Owensboro, Ky. 703.000 5 7I 
agriculture. Caribe, a Nebraska Consolidated subsidiary, will produce animal Bagdad Roller Mills Bagded,kKy. Sees m = 
feeds, as well as flour and corn meal, when the mill is completed in March, 400.000 5 70 
1959 Shawnee Milling Co. ................. Shawnee, Okla. 120,000 5 77 
59. 640,000 5 689 
480,00 
si P ject Tinni si- Crete Mills deve Crete, Nab. 250, 000% 5 29° 
Television Project. Among the 16 prominent Winnipeg busi- eeeee eee sager®*' +e ae teat : 29° 
nessmen who have joined forces to building a second television station in the 220,000 5 67 
_— ‘ J ited eo ‘ . t General Foods Corp. .. Kankakee, II! 60,000* 5 48° 
Manitoba city once they get official permission to proceed are Stewart A. Quaker Oats Co .St. Joseph, Mo 210,000 5 55° 
Searle, president, Searle Grain Co., Ltd., and K. A. Powell, president, K. A. Morrison Milling Co - + Denton, Texas ea a : . 
Ww an ) c 120,000 5 89 
Powell (Canada . Ltd Acme-Evans Co., Inc. ..........465- Indianapolis, Ind. 1,205,000 5 65 


Back from Vacation. Returning to his office after a three- 
week vacation in Florida was Jim Jewell, Jr., Jewell & Son, Kansas City. His 
family accompanied him on the trip. 


Nominated to Post. Nominated to be head of the international 
development advisory board by President Eisenhower was Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The board advises 
the International Cooperation Administration on the granting of foreign aid 
loans. The nomination is subject to Senate confirmation. 





was founded five years ago. 

Male employees from Internation- 
al’s general office at Minneapolis and 
mills at St. Paul, New Prague, New 
Ulm, Willmar and Wabasha are eli- 


International Will 
Hold Golf Tourney 


NEW PRAGUE, MINN. — Ninety- 


*Credit. *Degermed. 





Timmons and Evans 
Opens New Office; 


Purchases Firm 


KANSAS CITY—W. A. Timmons, 
Jr., president of Timmons and Evans 
Co., Kansas City, has announced the 
opening of a new office at Enid, Okla. 
Virgil M. Woods will be in charge of 
the new location, and will offer the 
complete line of sales and service 
that is now offered by the company’s 
Kansas City office. 


gineering, construction and installa- 
tion for the grain and feed industry. 
The new office is located at 631 N. 
llth St., Enid, Okla. Telephone, 
Adams 4-7397. 

Mr. Timmons also announced that 
his company has _ purchased the 
Sprayon Contracting Co., Kansas 
City. 

The Sprayon firm was established 
by R. A. Evans, and offers a com- 
plete line of air emplaced masonry 
finishes, air emplaced concrete and 
waterproofing. Mr. Evans has been 


eight employees of International gible to enter the tournament. The Mr. Woods has had 15 years ex- 4 pioneer in this field. 

Milling Co. will participate in the company is providing $200 in prizes perience selling and servicing grain Mr. Timmons said that with the ad- 
company’s annual golf tournament for the occasion. and feed machinery. He has a wide’ dition of the new facilities, his com- 
for employees from its Minnesota Tee-off time will start at 8 am. acquaintance in the central states pany will be in a position to offer 


area at the New Prague golf course 
Sept. 6. This is the largest number 
of entries in the tournament since it 


Golfers will be provided with lunch 
at the course clubhouse when they 
complete play. 


area. He will be assisted by the engi- 
neering department of the Kansas 
City office, and will offer design, en- 


complete waterproofing, air emplaced 
concrete repair and Sprayon masonry 
finishes to the grain and feed trade. 
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‘It all starts down on the farm” 


We’re hard to fool on wheat. We grew up in the world’s 
greatest wheat country. And now Russell-Miller 














has mills in the heart of many wheat growing 
areas. So it’s easy for us to keep close tab on 
wheat crops. We know where the best wheat is 
. when to buy it. And with the tremendous 
reserves in Russell-Miller elevators you never 
have to settle for second best. Give us a call 
next time. You give your formulas every break 


when you use Russell-Miller Bakery Flours. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Specialists in the milling of fine flours 


RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American 
Producer, Powerful and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Baker 
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. 2 uses reclaiming screw conveyors be- in an even, regular stream through 

Economy, Sanitation, Safety str din we winaraw tour and pipelines to the straxe ins 
9 , deliver it to one of three automatic The unloading system will not 
scales prior to the mixing operations. operate until all connections are 


Keys to Bulk Flour Handling 


Each system is completely inter- 
locked to insure proper sequence 
starting of its component parts. Each 


made, including final connections at 
the four-way, hand-operated switch 
leading to the bins. It is also impos- 


At Jewel Tea Bakery Plant is controlled through its individual sible to start the operation until the 
control panel. Once an operator has proper valve from the storage bin in 
set up the systems for the proper’ the dust collection system is opened 
MELROSI PARK, ILL Econ- —at the same time embodying the feeding or delivery points, only one and all others are closed. The system 
sanitation, »safety—these were highest standards of modern sanita- push-button is required to set the will stop if these valve settings ar 

rs ven top priority when tion at the lowest possible operating system in operation. disturbed during operation. 
Tea Co. decided to equip cost. Each system is completely self- When everything is in readiness, 
s ry here with a fluidized To meet these needs, Jewel Tea contained: the dusty air is cleaned an amber light on the control cabi- 
ig system searched the field of materials han- before being discharged into the at- net will indicate that the proper se- 
company wanted an efficient, dling equipment and eventually chose mosphere. The collected flour is re- quence has been set up. Pressing the 
S thly functioning system closely two pneumatic conveying systems turned to the main stream of con- Single button starts the dust collector 
nto a plant capable of specially designed for the new bak- veyed flour for delivery at its ulti- fan. Other equipment of the unload 


ing system then starts in automatic 


we than 10,000 Ib. of ery by the Fuller Co. of Catasauqua, mate destination. 
lls an hour. The system Pa. The first of the two Fuller sys- 2 sequence. 
have to handle white bread tems unloads flour from Airslide rail- Unloading System Flour from the portable transfer 
int of unloading to road cars to any one of four 100,000- Jewel Tea empties two to three nit passes through the pipeline t 


stage preceding mixing 





* ME PHERSON 





Ib. capacity storage bins. The second 


Airslide cars of flour a week from 
an unloading area inside the build- 
ing. Setting up the unloading system 
eecupies one man about 20 min. This 


a single-stage receiver where it is 
separated from the air and discharged 
through a Fuller rotary airlock to a 
gyratory type sifter and then into 


includes connecting a portable trans- entoleter. Flour from the entolete: 

fer unit to the car, selecting the bin’ enters a surge hopper, and then a 
in which the flour is to be stored, and revolver feeder before passing in 

making the proper connection at the the bin conveying line. Dust valves 
bao age four-way switch. When this is com-_ at the bins are manually controll 
proce fpteags pleted, an amber light on the control and inter'’ocked electrically with t! 


Wheat located in 
the heart of 


OWNER 


MANAGED Ker,” 
>>. <i ear through the transfer unit to dis- clean it. The dust collector is also 
: foo oe charge the flour to the conveying equipped with a vacuum switch 
: “Phe sit system. The second blower supplies’ will automatically shut the syst« 

WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO ies compressed air to convey the flour (Turn to JEWEL TEA, 

« ae 

: ae Uy 

— 

L)} 








» KANSAS 





To-Day's 


panel will indicate that the system 


air for the system. One blower fur- 
nishes compressed air to the Airslide 


four-way pipe switch 


America’s foremost is ready for operation and can be Air entering the bins is retur 
wheat producing started with a single push-button to with flour dust to a single-comp 
section. unload to a rate of 10 tons an hour. ment bag-type dust collector at a 
‘otary positive assure blow- int i > » following the 
INDEPENDENT Two rotary positive pressure blow point in the line followin 
ers near the railroad siding provide blower. When stopping the syst 


ted, shak 


sufficient 


a shaking device is sta! 
the cloth for a period 
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WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT ees eacusm 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 
FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 
STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE ae 

OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. PNEUMATIC CONTROL SYSTEM—At the top is the control panel of the 


pneumatic flour handling system at the Jewel Tea Co. bakery plant in Melrose, 
Ill. The control panel at the left indicates schematically the flow of flour from 
bulk car to storage bin. The four lines at the right are the main conveyor 
lines, each leading to a separate storage bin. The control panel, bins, mixers, 
sifters, collectors and other parts of the automated system can be traced in 
: the over-all flow diagram of the pneumatic unloading and flour reclaiming 
systems in the lower photo. 





DIAGRAM OF UNLOADING SYSTEM 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Prize Winning Texture 


in the Bakery 


Your Bakery Deserves the Bet! 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY Li 


: Y 
wiG#wetita e J) 1 a 
> 
Mills at Wichita and’ Mowndridge, Kansas M , .Ohio = » § bs i te 
CAPACITY: 12,000 CWTS . STORAGE 4,500,000 BUSHELS ae 
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Guest Lecturers, Topics Announced 
For AIB Maintenance Short Course 


CHICAGO 


engineers 


speak to 
course in 
nance 
American 
Guest 


Sept. 22 


will be 


the sever 
equipment mainte- 


bakery 


Institute 
lecturers 


in 
its 
ith 


ot 
and 


Bakery maintenance 


the audience 
when 25 representatives of the bak- 
ing industry and 


allied 
annual 
y 
Baking 
their 


trades 
short 


2 through 27 at the 


topics 


are: “Bulk Handling of Ingredients” 
and “Maintaining and Improving 
Bakery Temperature and Measure- 
ment Controls,” Fred D. Pfening, 
president, Fred D. Pfening Co.; 
“T.M.T. (Time, Motion, Tempera- 
ture) Control Through Productive 
Maintenance,” Peter Pirrie, engineer- 
ing editor, Bakers Week'y magaz ne; 











Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 57 Years 


‘Golden loaf Ft 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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CONTEST WINNER—Eleven-year-old Benjamin Parker of Dorset, Vt., na- 
t.onal first prize winner in the recent $60,000 Sunbeam bread contest, ‘s 
shown above receiving the keys to a new Ambassador automobile and a check 
for $5 200. The check is being presented by Al Pedersen, sales manager of 
the Goddard Baking Co., Claremont, N.H. At the left is Harry Baumann 
representing Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc. Benjamin's mother, 
Mrs. Marvin Parker, is at the right. 





“A Production Control Analyst Looks 


at Maintenance,” Douglas L. McIn- 
tyre, consulting management engi- 
neer. 

“Job Scheduling,’ Cy Madely, chief 


engineer, American Bakeries Co.; 
“Requirements for Precision Baking”’ 
and “A Complete Bakery Equipment 


P.M. Program Schedule,” Ed. Hilde- 
brand, Jr., engineer, Continental Bak 
ing Co.; “The Wrapping Machine” 


and “Maintenance of Wrapping Ma- 
chines,”’ Ted Jensen, director of pack- 
age engineering, Pollock Paper Corp ; 
“Bread Wrapping With Polyethy- 
lene,’ Harry Jasper, service engineer 
Western Waxide Division, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., and Robert Schnei- 
der, package engineer, Milprint, Inc.; 
“Why Bakery Safety?” Raymond C 
Ellis, Jr., staff representative, Na- 
tional Safety Council; ‘“‘How to Make 
a Bakery Safety Program Work,” 
John R. Kelly, service representative 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

“How to Save on Electric Power 
Bills,” L. G. Cannon, manager of 
power serv.ce, Commonwealth Edison 
Co.; “Slicing Machines,” H. C. Sim- 


mons, president, Gopher Grinders 
Inc.; “Pan Maintenance,” E. H 
Leedy, executive vice president, The 
Lockwood Mfg. Co.; “Building Main 
tenance,” John McDonald, regional 
engineer, Continental Baking Co 
“Maintenance of Mixers and Divid- 
ers,” Adolph Kammerer, fie!d service 
engineer, Baker Perkins, Inc ; “Main 
tenance of Roll Machines,” Fred D 
Marasso, vice president in charge of 
engineering, Union Machinery Divi 
sion of American Machine and Foun- 
dry Co.; “Oven Maintenance,” John 
G. Marshall, president, Middleby 
Marshall Oven Co.; “Bakery Refrig 
eration,” M. B. Hancock. special 
projects engineer, Union Machinery 
Division, American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co. 
Electronic Controls 

“E'ectronic Controls,” Jack E. Cof- 
fey, industrial service manager, M n 
neapolis - Honeywell Regulator Co.; 
“Planning a Plant Modernizat on 
Program,” Evert Kindstrand, Petcr 
sen Oven Co.; “Boiler Contro 
John W. James, district representa 

(Turn to AIB LECTURERS, page 28) 















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





characteristics 
quality loaf. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


POLAR BEAR flour is a fit companion 
for the finest quality bread. For we produce 





this superior flour with skillful care and 
pride in its outstanding merit, the same 
that 


make a really top 
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Kyislgng the Baker’s Doorbell 





The Betty Anne bakery, Perry, 
Okla., operated by Gene Luttrell, has 
closed and the equipment is being 
sold. 

& 


Adams Baking Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio, has purchased five parcels of 
land in the area adjacent to its plant 
at 1099 Offnere St., in addition to 
petitioning the city council for aban- 
donment of an alley, all in line with 
future plans for expansion when busi- 
ness warrants it. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed at Waterloo, Iowa, for the H. & 
L. Baking Co. Capital stock has been 
authorized in the amount of $25,000. 
Christian Heinichen is president, 
treasurer and director; William C. 
Langlas is vice president, secretary 
and director. 


of property to meet a need for addi- 
tional facilities, brought about by an 
increased volume of business, espe- 
cially in the cake department. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sam Allen recently 
opened their new Toco Hills Bakery 


in the new Toco Hills Shopping Cen- 
ter, North Decatur Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 
Three years ago Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
opened Allen’s Tuxedo Bakery on 
Roswell Rd., Atlanta. 

— 


The Small Business Administration 


15 


has approved a loan of $20,000 for 
the Tasty Pastry Shop, New Martins- 
ville, W.Va. 

* 


The Cake Box Bakery has opened 
its ninth retail store in Kansas City 
at 1109 Baltimore Ave., it was an- 
nounced by Sam Pasternak, presi- 
dent. The newest unit has 820 sq. ft. 
of space and will employ five persons. 


Canadian Food Products, Ltd., has 
announced a $200,000 expansion pro- 
gram designed to increase its Toronto 











John D. Miller, formerly of Still- 
water, Okla., has moved to Oklahoma 


DURING MIXING —Just enough 
gas released to facilitate scaling and 






depositing of batters 


City with his family and accepted a 
position with Continental Baking Co. 


Wayne Pierre have moved his fam- 
ily to Oklahoma City, Okla., and is 
now associated with the Ser-vus Bak- 
ers. He was formerly at Sun Prairie, 
Wis. 

€ 

Chase's Bakery at Onida, S.D., was 

recently remodeled. 


Horn & Hardart Co. has leased a 
store at 12 Journal Square, Jersey 
City, N.J., for a retail bake shop. 


Ray De Shaw has leased the bak- 
ing facilities of the Edina (Minn.) 
Cafeteria. Mr. De Shaw is also pro- 
prietor of the Heights Bakery in 
Minneapolis. 

2 


Kitchen Fresh Bakery, Inc., Albu- 
querque, N.M., has been granted a 
charter to deal in pastries, breads, 
biscuits and crackers. Authorized 
capital is $250,000. Incorporators are 
J. C. Ritchie, W. C. Schaab and W. 
C. Briggs. 

s 


The San-Fair Bakery, Fairbanks, 
Alaska, is being rebuilt, after fire 
destroyed the plant early this year. 
The owners hope to reopen for busi- 
ness by October. 


The Small Business Administration 
has approved loans for the following 
bakeries: Deer Park Baking Co., 
Hammonton, NwJ., $50,000; Aday’s 
Bakery, Wellington, Kansas, $7,500; 
Mitchell's Bakery, Cafe & Fountain, 
Wellington, Kansas, $8,500. 


T. W. McGough, general manager 
and vice president of Southern Frigid 
Dough, Inc., Florence, Ala., has an- 
nounced that his company is en- 
larging its frozen pie production 
facilities to twice the capacity, at a 
cost of $200,000. 

& 


Hecht’s Bakery, Bristol, Tenn., has 
announced acquisition of 40,000 sq. ft. 













ON THE BENCH —Relatively 


inactive for minimum gas loss 




















IN THE OVEN —Steady 


regulated action 
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Multiple-acting Fleischmann’s Baking 
Powder produces regulated leavening 
action...for excellent volume with 


finer grain and better texture. 


That's why, with Bakers— 


FLEISCHMANN is First 


Consult your Fleischmann man about 


( 


the additional benefits you can 
get...in Merchandising aid and 
Production help. 
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baking facilities by about one third. 
Work on the program is already un- 
ierway, and completion is expected 
by late fall. 


Peter Vander Meer, Jr., has joined 
his father and grandfather in the op- 
eration of the Vander Meer Bakery, 
Le Mars, Iowa, following his recent 

raduation from the American Insti- 

ite of Baking in Chicago. His father 
vas graduated from the Institute in 
a 


The Small Business 
has approved a loan 
Gilbert's Bakery, Inc., 


Announcement has been made at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., of the grant- 

, of a charter to the Rainbo Bak- 

r Co. Capitalization is reported at 
and 800 shares. 


Pier, formerly sales manager 
of a leading bakery in Houston, 
named manager of the Big 
2631 Bissonnet, Houston. 


Administration 
of $30,000 for 
Hamden, Conn. 


$32 000 


Jonn 


has been 


Donut 
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For Bakery Management: 





Training of Route Supervisors 
‘First Line of Sales Defense”’ 


By Foster Try 


I have been asked to discuss a 
subject which is close to me, one in 
which I am much interested, the re- 
training of home-service sales super- 
visors, to cope with problems in our 
particular segment of the baking 
business. 

Perhaps, first, I should ask the 
question, “What training have your 
supervisors had in the past?” because 
we are faced with a retraining prob- 
lem. It may be presuming when we 
speak of “retraining our supervisors.” 
One operator has said that he was 
amazed and flabbergasted, on check- 
ing his supervisors, to find how little 
they knew. Have we been taking it 
for granted that our supervisors are 
trained in their jobs? Have many 
merely used their own route methods 


in teaching salesmen? Do your su- 
pervisors employ a standard “break- 
in” procedure—the same procedure 
for all supervisors, for all salesmen? 
I ask these provocative questions be- 
cause we may be presuming when we 
speak of “re’-training. Have we 
really trained supervisors previously ? 

Looking back on my own experi- 
ences of some 25 years ago, my sales 
manager called me into his office and 
asked if I wanted to be a supervisor. 
Being an eager beaver, I naively ac- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Try is with 
Bakers Associates, Inc., in Chicago. 
His address, with the title “Re-train- 
ing Sales Supervisors,” was presented 
before the home service branch ses- 
sion of the last annual meeting and 
convention of the American Bakers 
Assn. 





sales department is certainly not a 
qualification. We fail to realize, also, 
that because a salesman can handle 
women successfully on a route, it 
does not follow that he can handle 
men—route salesmen. I ask, in all 
humility, how many of your super- 
visors are teachable? 

I would like to spend a consider- 
able amount of time discussing teach- 
ing methods. However, I believe it is 
more important to talk with you 
about today’s problems with which 
your supervisors are confronted. The 





Check Your Supervisors Against This List 


The author’s son operated a bakery route one summer 


In the pro- 





cess he asked some questions about his superiors which reach to the 
basic structure of training and using top notch supervisors. If the ques- 
tions appear elemental, it is because they pose elemental problems of 
supervisory training to which management is constantly trying to find 


“OLD TIMES” 


“ROCK RIVER” °° REODGETT’S” RYE stckwuear 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled hy the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














The Wafer... Warranty 


That Protects YOU 


Only Roche makes it. 
It’s SQUARE. 
Roche originated it. 
Roche guarantees it. 


each wafer to make sure you always 
get the genuine square bread enrichment 
wafer guaranteed and made only by Roche. 


Roche identifies each box of genuine 
Roche square wafers with the name 
Roche on each end of every box 


Roche guarantees 
2ach Roche square 
wafer with 
this warranty 


*ROCHE—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


C: TUARE {3 BREAD ENRICHMENT WAFERS 


S. mm ese are guaranteed by Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
to give you 


3. SUPER-THOROUGH 
DIFFUSION 


5. CLEAN, EVEN 
BREAK 


1. ASSURED 
POTENCY 


ne 

Ol 1/2 5B 

q 

N= 

ae disintegration | Flour-fine particles in- | SQUARE wofers give 
sands of porti- 


in egiteted woter in | sure even distribution you 
yeost emulsifier throughout each loof cles, 


2. QUICK 
DISINTEGRATION 


4. FINER, MORE 
BUOYANT PARTICLES 


Wafers break clean into 
halves and quorters, for 
doughs 


Enrichment ossured 
when SQUARE wofers ’ 
ore used as directed suspension. | odd-sized 


Look f for the name ROCHE — your guarantee on the Wafer with the 
Warranty. Order from your yeast company salesman today. 


VITAMIN DIVISION © HOBFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. + NuTLeY 10. NEW JERSEY 
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praise when it is due? 


sales, 


the door? 


the part of the salesman? 


manner, 





solutions. The accompanying article offers some answers: 
1. Why do route men like some supervisors and dislike others ? 
2. Why do some supervisors fail to encourage route men with 


3. Why do some supervisors, when actually operating routes, 
show increased surpluses and poor collections? 

4. Why is it so hard to get decisions from some supervisors ? 
5. Why do some supervisors sit in the truck, 


6. Why is it so hard to get decisions from some supervisors ? 
7. Why are some supervisors afraid to ask for 


8. Why do some supervisors explain things in an understandable 
while others are unable to do so? 


lose 


instead of going to 


a decent job on 








cepted the job. I had seen other 
salesmen (usually those whose sales 
were high) accept jobs as supervisors. 
I had noticed, also, that more often 
than not the company ruined a good 
salesman to make a poor supervisor. 
Of course, I have since come to rea- 
lize that running a high route is not 
“the” qualification for a successful 
supervisor. 

After the appointment, I asked my 
sales manager, “What does a super- 
visor do?” The answer I received 
was, “You supervise!’’ So help me, 
that was as much training as I re- 
ceived. I didn’t know what to do and 
I didn’t find out for a long, long time. 
Many a day I sat in my car on a hill- 
top wondering what was expected of 
me and what I would do to become 
a successful supervisor. 


Define Training 


Perhaps, also, we should define and 
discuss “training’’. Because a person 
knows how to do a job successfully 
himself is no guarantee that he can 
teach another to do it. The salesman 
who has the highest sales, the high- 
est customer count, the highest bread 
units and the lowest outstanding 
credit may be the poorest teacher in 
the organization—and for many rea- 
sons. We may be presuming when we 
attempt to train supervisors. Some 
of them are not teachable. 

Of course, to be trainable, the su- 
pervisor must have sufficient mental 
capacity to learn and to find answers. 
It was Gallileo who said, “You can- 
not teach a man anything—you can 
only help him to find it within him- 
self.” 

Many a good route salesman lacks 
the desire to learn. Seniority in the 


old cliche, ‘Telling isn’t teaching,” 
still holds. The answers must be de- 
veloped from the mind of the learn- 
er. It is equally true that you must 
project the learner into the actual 
situation before he can learn 

So, let’s get on! What are some of 
the problems which you and your su- 
pervisors are facing today? 1. Sales- 
men turnover, 2. customer turnover, 
3. credit control, 4. control of hours, 
5. low-volume routes, 6. surplus con- 
trol and 7. developing a sales organi- 
zation. 


Bitter Complaint 


Recently, the opportunity presented 
itself to visit a home-service bakery 
which has over 50 routes, in a thriv- 
ing metropolitan area, with very lit- 
tle home-service competition. The 
manager was complaining bitterly 
that he was not making any money, 
costs had been trimmed to a mini- 
mum, but sales were not enough to 
carry the load. He just couldn't find 
sales people who wanted to work 
hard enough to make any money. 
Turnover was well over 200%. His 
sales manager was no good, he never 
had a decent idea. His supervisors 
were lazy and incompetent. The only 
decent supervisor he had was recent- 
ly promoted to branch management. 
When asked what his program was to 
develop supervisors, he answered, 
“Hell, they’re supervisors, aren't 
they? They should know what to do 
on the job.” 

In talking to his supervisors, one of 
them told me he had been placed on 
a route with no classroom training 
and with a three-day break-in. After 
a year of route operation, he had been 
(Turn to ROUTE SUPERVISORS, page 22) 
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Reason number 3 why youll like 






Facilities 
(Equipment) 
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Testing 
Laboratory— 
Pilot Mill—Bekery 






Posed a- ~ <0 t . =~ 
ae > ocas- : 2, 
MILL: completely equipped for efficient milling of 


good flour that always gives “Identical Performance” 
in the bakery. Daily capacity 6,000 hundredweights. 








Facilities 


(Equipment) 











SN 
Milling STORAGE: Large modern elevators with over four 


Know How million bushels grain storage space. Always ample sup- 
plies of excellent wheat. 





TRANSPORTATION 

—Gooch at Lincoln, Ne- 

Housekeeping braska, is served by five 
(Pest Controls) railroads. On time deliv- 


ery at the bakery is the re- 
sult of this main line serv- 
ice. 








Service 


wri GOOCHS BEST 


ntica 


Performance ~ | O U R S 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 





Priceless 
Ingredient 








Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwr. 
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Chicago Bakers 
Draw Over 250 


To Annual Outing 


CHICAGO The second annual 
Bakers Club of Chicago golf tourna- 
ment of 1958 was held at Rolling 
Green Country Club Aug. 14. There 
were 147 golfers and 251 members 
and guests present at dinner, and 162 
prizes were awarded to golfers and 
non-participants, plus seven winners 
in the blind bogey. 

The long-form “Andy Anderson 
System” was used, and the first 10 
winners in golf and among the non- 
participants were: H. J. Slocum, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Chicago; 
Robert Hanes, Moreau & Risch Co., 
Milwaukee; W. Milliner, Siml & 
Sowles, Chicago; Joe Fasano, Fasano 


Pie Co., Chicago; W. L. Grewe, Chi- 
cago; M. Bellanger, Chrysler Motors 
Co., Crown Point, Ind.; R. E. Walsh, 


National Yeast Co., New York, N.Y.; 
H. W. Gillespie, Ekco Engineering 
Co., Chicago; Arthur Ender, Consoli- 
dated Foods Co., Chicago, and T. A. 
Dillon, Chicago 

Winners in special contests for the 
following golf holes were: No. 1, R. 
J. Skeffington, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee; No. 5, 
Walter Bespole, Elgin Milk Products 


Co., Chicago; No. 6, Major Lawrence, 
Lester Lawrence & Son, Inc., Chica- 
go; No. 9, Richard Everix, Everix 
Bakery, Fond du Lac, Wis.; No. 10, 


Frank Skinner, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Chicago; and No. 13, John 





Ortman, Allfresh Food Products Co., 
Evanston, Ill. 

The top prize winner for the day 
was Ray Frink, National Yeast Co., 
Chicago, who held the lucky ticket 
for a HI-FI AM-FM radio and record 
player. 

The novelty of the tournament was 
a small fire truck with a loud siren 
and fire bell which heralded the 
Bakers Club Special, serving all types 
of refreshments to the golfers on the 


course. The fire truck waS manned 
by E. L. Gallier, “Airvan” Trucks; 
Joe Janos, Durkee Famous Foods, 


and Stanley Kretchman, Kretchman 
Materials Co., all of Chicago. 

The outing was sponsored by the 
1958 entertainment committee—un- 
der the leadership of J. A. (Jack) 
Revord, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc 
Evanston, Ill., chairman for 1958. 
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Nebraska Convention 


Scheduled in Omaha 


OMAHA The Nebraska Bakers 
Assn. will hold its annual convention 
at the Town House in Omaha Satur- 
day and Sunday, Sept. 20 and 21. 
The convention will open with a 
cocktail party and buffet supper Sat- 
urday night through the courtesy of 
allied tradesmen. 

Sunday noon, there will be a buffet 
brunch, followed at 1:30 by a panel 
discussion about the bakery business. 
There will,also be a short business 
session, with the whole convention 
over by 4:30 p.m 

The theme of the convention is 
being built around Thanksgiving and 
Christmas items 


BAKERS CLUB OUTING—The Bakers Club of Chicago held its recent golf 
outing at the Rolling Green Country Club, where the camera captured some 
of the members and allied tradesmen. In the top photo are, left to right, 
Bernard Bergholz, Jr., assistant to Victor E. Marx, who is secretary-treasurer 
of the American Society of Bakery Engineers, Mr. Marx, and Ted Lauder, 
Ekco Engineering Co. In the lower photo, left to right: Joseph Viskocil, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co.; Willard Geller, John R. Thompson Co.; Joseph 


Janos, 


Durkee Famous Foods, and Jack Revord, Sterwin Chemicals, 
chairman of the 1958 Bakers Club entertainment committee. 


Inc., 
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chusetts Memorial Hospitals, chair- 
man of the Haynes Hospital! of Brigh- 
ton and trustee of the Institution for 
Savings in Roxbury 
Surviving are his wife 
jorie Hauthaway Perks; 


W. A. Parks Dead 


BOSTON William A. Parks, 77 
Brookline, Mass., founder and presi- 
dent of the Berwick Cake Co., Rox- 


















Mrs. Mar- 
a daughter 


bury, Mass., died recently at the Jor- 


Mrs. Arthur B. Lane, and two sisters, 
dan Hospital in Plymouth, Mass. A wre William F. Goodale and Mrs. M 
native of Boston, he founded the cake D. Haskins. Mr. Parks was an uncle 


odale, Jr., treasurer 
und Bakers Assn 


concern about 45 years ago. Mr. Parks 
had served 


of William F. Gi 


is a trustee of the Massa- if the New Engl 





112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY. 






























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





















LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO.* 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours; for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


LUTE @feyattelifeleli-vom alelt am ial aoe 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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A Special Message for SBA Members 
From O. L. Allen, Board Chairman 


annual production 
nsored by the Southern 
ffers more than ever 


This year the 
ference sp 


sakers Assn 


will be several talks slanted 

i sales. We believe bakery own- 

i managers will want to attend 

this year, as well as production and 
s personnel. Production and sales 
uld go hand-in-hand, each depend- 


ing upon the other for complete suc- 
cess. 

Every baker in the Southeast 
should avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to attend the meeting at the 
Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta Sept. 14, 15 
and 16. The entire program on Sun- 
day, Sept. 14, will be devoted to re- 
tail bakery problems. Every retail 
baker who attends will be repaid 
manyfold with new ideas, knowledge 


MILLER 


and the enthusiasm he will receive 
during the one-day meeting. Since re- 
tail bakers as a whole do not operate 
on Sunday, the wonderful transpor- 
tation facilities to Atlanta will enable 
many to be present for the all im- 
portant one-day session. 

Monday and Tuesday, to noon both 
days, will be devoted to the whole- 
sale bakers’ problems. Here again, 
even though the program is primarily 
on production, there will be talks on 
sales, and those attending will learn 
better how to have cooperation be- 
tween the sales and production de- 
partments. 

Owners, managers, production man 





yer 


ED MARK OF 


EXCELLENCE FO 


EIGHTY-TWO YEARS 








iER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


KANSAS 





S IN MANY THINGS, foresight is useful 
in flour manufacturing, too. If you have the 


foresight to locate a mill in the heart of the biggest 
wheat producing county and the foresight to 
provide grain storage capacity sufficient for a 
year’s milling needs, you have no problem in 
producing flour of the finest baking qualities. 
That’s just where you will find the HUNTER 
Mills. So, naturally, HUNTER flours are always 


“tops.” 


") 


Te ee 








iE HUNTER 


MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Oo. L. (Roy) Allen 


agers and prceduction supervisors 
sales managers and sales supervisors 
are cordially invited—and urged-—-.o 
attend. Again, attendance is an in- 
vestment in successful operation, and 
the small cost will prove inconsequen- 
tial. 

The association has attempted to 
put together a program that will 
greatly assist the baking business of 
the Southeast—but we must have 
bakers and related personnel attend- 
ing in vast numbers in erder for the 
conference to produce the desired 
results. 

Last, but by no means least, we 
believe the allied representatives will 
get more out of the program than 
ever before. Allied men, as always, 
will be relied upon to carry the mes- 
sage back to those bakers who are 
unable to attend. 

I'll see you at the conference—let 
us all learn to PRODUCE WELL 
SELL WELL, GET WELL. 


SBA Announces 
Main Speakers 
For Conference 


ATLANTA, GA.—An action-packed 
agenda of speakers experienced in the 
fields of bakery sales, production and 
related subjects has been prepared for 
the Southern Bakers Assn. 8th 
nual production conference to be held 
at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel here 
Sept. 14, 15 and 16. 

“Tt’s Your Year for Baking” is the 
subject of the address to be given by 
Paul M. Baker, proprietor of Jenny 
Lee Bakery, McKees Rocks, Pa., 1958 
president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America. Mr. Baker will be 
the first speaker the opening day of 
the conference, Sunday, Sept. 14. The 
entire day will be devoted to retail 
bakers. 

Both Mr. Baker’s father and grand- 
father were bakers. His grandfather 
established a bakery in West End, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He had seven sons 
who later took over his business avd 
expanded it, overating under the 
name of “Seven Baker Brothers.” Mr 


an- 


Baker’s father, Nicholas J. Baker 
was one of the seven brothers. Paul 


started his career in the baking busi- 
ness at the age of 14, working at odd 
jobs during summer vacation. 

A graduate of the School] of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of 
Pittsburgh, in 1938, he established his 
own retail firm, The Jenny Lee Bak- 
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ery, which has seven outlet stores. 

Mr. Baker is a past president of the 
Retail Master Bakers Assn. of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, having served in 
1945 and also 1955. He is also a past 
president of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., serving in 1949. Since 1949 he 
has served as a director, treasurer, 
vice president, and currently as presi- 
dent of ARBA. 

Ernest Rogers, Atlanta, known as 
“The Mayor of Peachtree Street,” will 
speak to delegates of the production 
conference at their luncheon on Sun- 
day, Sept. 14. The title of Mr. Rogers’ 
address will be “More Otherwise Than 
Wise.” 

Mr. Rogers has been a writer for 
the Atlanta Journal since 1920 and 
is a leading editorial page columnist 
of that paper. He was a subject of 
the well known Reader’s Digest series, 
“The Most Unforgettable Character 
I've Met,” in February, 1956. He is 
the author of two books, both being 
listed on the top ten of the best seller 
list. For five years he was a radio 
news broadcaster. 

Mr. Rogers’ lecture, “More Other- 
wise Than Wise,” is well paced and 
full of good c'ean laughs, and he clos- 
es with an inspirational thought that 
will be long remembered. 

Committee members of the Atlan- 
ta Bakers Club will wear badges im- 
printed “Ask me, I know” during the 
annual proeducticn conference. 

Clifton R. Scarborough, conference 
chairman, has asked the president of 
the Atlanta Bakers Club, Gilbert A. 
Deason, to have a committee from the 
club greet delegates at the confer- 
ence and to act as a source of infor- 
mation to those visiting from out of 
the city. Other officers of the Atlan- 
ta Bakers Club are W. W. Fisch, vice 
president, and Sam Noble, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The club members will also serve 
as a committee to meet the speakers 
on arrival at the Atlanta airport. 
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Safeway Stores 
Reorganizes Its 
Bakery Division 


OAKLAND, CAL.— Reorganization 
of the bakery division of Safeway 
Stores now provides one company- 
wide administrative staff headquar- 
ters at San Jose, Cal., according to 
R. W. Church, bakery division mana- 
ger. Safeway’s bakery division oper- 
ates 27 processing plants strategically 
located to serve the company’s coast- 
to-coast retail territories. 

“Our entire bakery division has 
been realigned under functional 
rather than product lines of authori- 
ty,"” Mr. Church explained “This will 
provide operational efficiency as well 
as more opportunity for our employ- 
ees by emphasizing what they do 
rather than what we produce. It also 
allows us to locate our division’s top 
administrative executives together 
and near the company’s own national 
headquarters at Oakland.” 

Formerly, the bakery division was 
organized under separate manage- 
ments for each type of product. The 
new reorganization places all its di- 
vision operations under a five-member 
administrative staff located at San 
Jose, with functional rather than 
commodity responsibilities. 

The buying of all supplies used by 
these plants will be under the super- 
vision of Robert C. Sackett, division 
procurement manager. Promotion and 
merchandising for the division’s prod- 
ucts have been placed under the di- 
rection of William J. Grover, division 





sales manager. 
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Safeway’s bakery division operates 
18 bread baking plants, four cake and 
pastry bakeries, two cookie and 
cracker plants and three other opera- 
tions. The bakery division’s new ad- 
ministrative staff headquarters, its 
accounting offices, and a modern and 
complete testing laboratory will also 
be located at San Jose. 


Other executives named by Mr. 
Church in his reorganization an- 
nouncement included eight depart- 


ment managers: John Parsons, engi- 
neering; Charles E. Jones, biscuit 
and cereal production; Claude Bick- 
ey, special production assignments; 


Charles Kellogg, promotion and ad- 
vertising; Russell Briggs, biscuit and 
cereal sales; Joseph Beck, bread and 
cake sales; Chester England, candy 
and dessert sales, and Richard Wheel- 
er, special sales assignments. 

All plant operations will be man- 
aged by Walter J. Schoendorf, divi- 
sion production manager. Ingredient 
testing and quality control will be 
the responsibility of William H. Ziem- 
ke, division laboratory manager. John 
E. Hardin, division controller, will be 
in charge of all bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. 


Discontinued under the new reor- 
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ganization plan were the former 
product organizations which the com- 
pany has used as its management 
identification for many years: Fairfax 
Baking Co., Famous Cereals Co., 
Guthrie Biscuit Co., Tuxedo Candy 
Co. and Jell-Well Dessert Co 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
CHICAGO Voss Belting & Spe- 
cialty Co., manufacturer of belting 
and allied conveyor products for the 
food industry, has appointed Massey 
& Fair, Inc. of Atlanta to represent 
Voss in Georgia 














Contains: a & DiGiycerides Vegetable Oils -Lecithin 
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shop procedures. 


Brosoft produces tenderness of crumb 
and crust. Improves texture. Results in 
better eating and keeping qualities— 
easier machining and make up. 


Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. 
... Many of America’s best selling loaves 


are now made with Brosoft. 





(Vegetable Emuisifier)-Sol 





ft is a tenderizing agent — a proved 
ingredient in convenient dry form. 
Easy to handle, it requires no changes in 


621 Minna St., 


San Francisco 1, Calif. 
3921 So. Haskell Ave., 


Dallas 23, Texas 


THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, INC. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


518 First Ave., 

North Seattle 9, Wash 

686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


225 Fourth Ave., 


New York 3, N.Y. 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your service! 
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HENRY 





WORD YOUR CUSTOMER 
CAN TASTE! 


Be sure of better-tasting, better- 
selling cakes and pastries with 





e Genuine ALMOND PASTE* 

e MACAROON PASTE 

e KERNEL PASTE 
MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
e FONDANT ICING 


4 313 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Relied on throughout 85 years 
... throughout the baking trade 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 
of our sales-slanted booklet 
“Fancy Cake Baking” 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


H E D E, Incorporated 
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ROUTE SUPERVISORS 


(Continued from page 16) 





promoted to supervision with no ex- 
planation of what was expected of 
him or what the supervisor's job is. 
Other supervisors told me that their 
sales manager had started to train 
them each Saturday, with a definite 
program in mind, but the manager 
would walk through and ask why 
they weren't out on the routes work- 
ing, and kept this up until the train- 
ing was discontinued. 

Yes, he has over 200% turnover in 
bis salesmen; he has poor consumer 
acceptance in the market; his sales 
department can get vustomers but 
can’t hold them; he has an average 
of well over two and one-half times 
sales outstanding in credit; his sales- 
men are coming to work and going 
home at all hours; the route average 
is, indeed, not what the fine market 
indicates he is entitled to get; control 
of surplus is nil and presents a prob- 
lem to him, and no one in his or- 
ganization wants a promotion! 

The supervisor problem, which, of 
course, is the problem of management 
also, is first to properly select candi- 
dates for the sales job. Probably the 
best method of selection is for the 
supervisor to find his own men. How- 
ever, short of this, the men must be 
recruited in some manner by sales 
management. If salesmen are brought 
into the organization by other means 
than by his own efforts, the super- 
visur then should have the preroga- 
tive of accepting or rejecting the can- 
didate after giving him sufficient con- 
sideration. 

Provided the supervisor has ac- 
cepted the man, the next step is a 
proper break-in. The break-in pro- 
cedure should be standard for all su- 
pervisors in the same organization. 
It is at this point that the supervisor 
becomes a teacher. To teach, he must 
have the proper materials as well as 
an aptitude for getting ideas across 
to men. Most supervisors need train- 
ing on how to teach. They need, also, 
to have organized material, such as 
a standard break-in procedure. 

Once the new man is broken in on 
the route, the supervisor must know 
how to program the salesman’s ac- 
tivities. Therefore, the supervisor 
must be a planner, and usually he 
needs help and training on planning. 
Here, again, sales management must 
set the objectives for supervision of 
such matters—the number of cus- 
tomers, number of bread units, and 
the other control factors important 
to the end result of high sales. 

Another major problem one hears 
over the country today is, “Our sales 
department has no problem getting 
customers, but our salesmen can’t- 
or won’t—hang onto them. We have 
a problem of customer turnover.” 

Not too long ago we rode in an air- 
liner which took us from a major 
city to a smaller city. We came from 
one plane where the hostesses were 
polite, well dressed and well trained, 
to another where the interior soon 
became a veritable steam bath be- 
cause of high temperature, no venti- 
lation and high humidity. The custom- 
er who sat directly behind us asked 
the hostess very nicely if something 
could be done to circulate some air 
and relieve the condition. She very 
flatly suggested that, if he would re- 
move his coat everything would be 
okay, that it really wasn’t too bad 
in the plane. She had very cleverly 
given the disgruntled customer back 
his complaint, and he wasn’t about 
to accept it! A running argument be- 
tween hostess and the passenger en- 
sued, which made the customer more 
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and more angry. If I am any judge of 
human nature, that airline lost not 
one future customer, but 10 or 12. 
Why? Because an emotionally imma- 
ture airline hostess had not been 
trained to handle such a situation. 

Emotional immaturity, or negative 
attitudes of people we have as sales- 
men dealing with our customers, un- 
trained in the ways of handling them, 
are the cause by far of the greater 
percentage of customers leaving our 
route lists. This is a failure on the 
part of our salesmen to recognize 
that the housewife really doesn’t need 
us, because she can buy her bakery 
goods in a multitude of places; but 
we surely do need her, and without 
her we won't have a route or a busi- 
ness. His attitude of, “I don’t care 
whether you buy from me or not; I 
am better than you are. The customer 
should be grateful that I come to her 
door for her convenience. I'll serve 
the customer in my good, undepend- 
able time, as I see fit and when I see 
fit. If you quit as a customer, some- 
one else wants my goods,” reflects a 
loss of customers to us. 

It has probably been enhanced in 
our business in recent years because 
of full employment, and our lack of 
high standards in the selection of 
route men gives us more immature 
people than ever before. 

We can remedy much of the situ- 
ation by recognizing that immature 
attitudes must be changed through ef- 
fective training by supervision and 
ourselves. 

What is this immaturity and how 
do you help the supervisor to help the 
salesman develop the proper attitude 
toward the customer? 

First, the supervisor himself must 
value a customer. He must be the 
one who can show appreciation for 
the customer’s business. He teaches 
the salesman by example. There are 
some men so constituted they can 
never be trained to show humility 
and appreciation. Therefore, they 
can never stop customer turnover. 

Others have the natural, inborn 
characteristic, very easily recognized 

especially by women—of being ap- 
preciative and humble. Where this 
characteristic is not present, but 
where there is some hope that the 
man can be trained in the proper at- 
titudes, we have a psychological prob- 
lem. It is possible, through proper 
psychological testing procedures and 
knowing analysis, to determine fairly 
well the odds as to whether or not 
either the supervisor’s or the sales- 
man’s attitudes can be changed. 


Credit Control 


Another point of great concern to 
management, sales management and 
supervision, is the control of credit, 
within reasonable limits, according to 
the standards set by management. 

Do your supervisors know what is 
expected of them as an objective in 
their credit operation? Is your ob- 
jective 100% outstanding credit in re- 
lation to sales? Is it 125%, 150%, or 
200% ? 

Certainly the supervisor has a 
right to know what is expected of 
him on the basis of conditions exist- 
ing on the individual routes over 
which he has supervision. For exam- 
ple, on a route with the type of ter- 
ritory where weekly credit accounts 
are established, there will be a lower 
percentage of outstanding credit to 
sales. Naturally, on a route where 
the credit accounts are mostly on a 
monthly basis the outstanding credit 
in relation to sales will show a high- 
er percentage. It cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly that the first step 
in training on credit control is to de- 
(Turn to ROUTE SUPERVISORS, page 32) 
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Why do so many bakers agree 


that tomorrow’s production planning 


calls for active dry yeast? 





America’s first plant for exclusive dry 
yeast production, built by Red Star at 
Belle Chasse, Louisiana. Watch your 
technical and trade publications for news 
of important new developments now 
under way in the dry yeast field. Red 
Star leads the industry in sales of dry 
yeast to bakeries, and is already years 
ahead in practical experience. 





The basic advantages of dry over compressed yeast are 
pretty impressive. When you add them up, it is not 
surprising that more and more bakery management 
men agree that their plans for the near future call for 
increased use of dry yeast. 


There are three main reasons for this trend: dry yeast 
is adaptable to automated operation; it offers cost re- 
ductions; and it has performance advantages. 


Automation calls for dry yeast—and more and more 
automation is required to compete successfully. Dry 
yeast, for example, is adaptable to bulk handling. Being 
granular, it can be conveyed by gravity, and can be 
measured automatically with great precision. 

Besides the savings associated with automation, dry 
yeast can offer substantial reductions in handling cost. 
For example, it is lighter, takes less space, and is easier 
to move. Dry yeast also puts an end to interruptions 
caused by daily deliveries. 

Many bakeries which have converted from compressed 
to Red Star Dry Yeast report these performance advan- 
tages: drier doughs with improved machinability .. . 
more uniform pan flow, producing symmetrical loaves 
with fewer cripples . . . improved crust color, texture 
and crumb. 

With operating costs continuing upward—and auto- 
mation a necessity for larger wholesale operations— 
this is a good time to take a long, careful look at the 
advantages of dry yeast. Write our Bakery Division for 
information that will help you make a decision—and for 
expert technical consultation. No obligation, of course. 


RED STAR \-.;:. 


PRODUCTS co. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Makers of Active Dry Yeast, Compressed Yeast, Star-zyme Tablets, 
Yeast Food, Baking Powder, Cream, Enrichment Tablets, Inactive Dry 
Yeast, Torula Yeast. 
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No. 4180—Packaging 
Machine Catalog 


\ catalog describing the redesigned 

Model 56-G wrapping machine has 

een released by Battle Creek Pack- 

ing Machines, Inc. The company 

ufactures a complete line of pack- 
. 


g and wrapping machines for the 
food and bakery fields, among 

s. The two-color brochure em- 
ys pictures, drawings and specifi- 
n tables to present the machine’s 
res. The 56-G is capable of trou- 
-free over-wrapping at speeds up 
1) packages min., according to the 
Check No. 4180 and mail for 


No. 4181—Bags for 
Bakeries 


Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. is cur- 
tly producing a new line of bags 
yakery trade, available either 

xed or non-waxed, both in a choice 
popular pastel colors or white. 
Print-decoration, in one or two colors, 


ipplied at nominal cost 
ce of attractive “stock” de- 


signs with additional cost for en- 


Worth looking lato 


A New Products 
. New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 







gravings or printing plates. Custom- 
er’s name, address, etc., may also be 
set from “stock” type styles at no ex- 
tra charge. Custom designed bags can 
also be furnished in one or two colors. 
Artwork or engraving plates may be 
supplied either by the customer or by 
Thilmany at actual cost. Write for 
complete details by checking No. 4181 
and mailing the coupon. 


No. 4182—Mobhbile 
Proof Cabinet 


Crescent Metal Products, Inc., re- 
ports that a prominent baking firm 
has been able to set up a “baked while 
you wait” service at one of its retail 
outlets by using a mobile CRES-COR 
proof cabinet next to its oven at the 
front of the store. The entire process, 
it is claimed, takes less than an hour 
after removal from the retarder. The 
formed breads are taken from the re- 
tarder, brought to room temperature, 
then placed in the CRES-COR proof 
cabinet to raise. The loaves are then 
baked and sold while still hot. The 
shop also rolls the proof cabinet next 
to its doughnut fryer on occasion and 
performs the same rapid operation. 
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For details about this operation, 
check No. 4182 on the coupon and 
mail to this publication. 


No. 4183—Bakery 
Display Fixture 

Brand new to the line of bakery 
displays produced by the White 
Mountain division of the Maine Man- 
ufacturing Co. is this new island unit 
created specifically for a large eastern 
user of such displays. Now, because 
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ae 


the specifications are of universal ap- 


plication, the new Model S-75 has 
been added to the regular line of 
White Mountain display fixtures. The 
S-75 has three ample shelves con- 
structed of heavy gauge steel, each 
phosphatized for rust prevention and 
finished in white enamel with a sub- 
stantial black enamel base. For addi- 
tional information on the new Model 
S-75, check No. 4183 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 4181—Compound 
For Pan Cleaning 


Oakite Products, Inc., has released 
a new product for use as a bread and 
sweet goods pan cleaner for the bak- 
ing industry. It is Oakite Composi- 
tion No. 140, said to work fast and 
safely on aluminum and tinned sur- 
faces in manual or soak-tank clean- 
ing. The compound contains no chro- 
mates, apparently eliminating dispos- 
al problems. Composition No. 140 is 
a distinctive light blue in color to 
prevent confusion with product in- 
gred ents. It is also adaptable at low 
concentrations and low spray pressure 
for machine washing. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 4184 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail to this magazine. 


No. 4185—Eleectrie 
Baking Oven 


The scientific principles employed 
in a Hotpoint Co. electric bake oven 
now make possible 15 different heat 
patterns within the oven at the turn 
of a switch, say the manufacturers. 
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Each section of a Hotpoint oven is 
actually an independently controlled 
oven with its own thermostat and top 
and bottom heat-balance switches. 
Two heat balance switches control 
the percentage of heat required inde- 
pendently from top and bottom units. 
The heating units are scientifically 
patterned to provide even heat, elimi- 
nating “peeking” and pan shifting. 
When the oven section reaches dialed 
heat, an automatic electricity saver 
turns off the current. When the sec- 
tion needs more heat to retain tem- 
perature, the current is automatically 
turned on. For details, check No. 
4185, clip the coupon and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 4186—Prefab 
Modern Store Front 


A new prefab modern storefront 
that can be installed in two days t 
replace old-fashioned plate glass store 
exteriors has been designed by Vesta- 
glas. Fashioned for the standard 14 
to 18 ft. storeront found in thousands 
of small shops, the new recessed de- 
sign is a combination of pre-formed 
stone, aluminum door frame and fi- 
bre-glass awnings. Assembled in the 
Vestaglas factory, the entire package 
is instal'ed in 48 hours, compared with 
conventional remodeling which often 
ties up a store for a full month. For 
more information check No. 4186 and 
mail the coupon. 


No. 4187—Automatie 
All-Produet Cooler 


A new, fully automatic, all-product 
cooler developed by the food machin- 
ery division of Baker Perkins, Inc., 
involves a new concept of product 
handling. The manufacturers claim 
that the cooler can handle any variety 
of bakery products, bread, rolls, buns 
sweet goods, with the advantages of 
a conveyor cooler without the disad- 
vantages. Occupying less bakery area 
than floor racks or conveyor type 
coolers of similar capacity, the new 
development is flexible enough to han- 
dle buns and other short-cooling prod- 
ucts as well as bread with addition 
of an extra stock unloader. Dissimi- 
lar products, in this case, follow each 
other without any production gaps 
The cooler also can be built specifi- 
cally for short-run cooled products 
For details, check No. 4187 and mail 
the coupon. 


No. 4188—Quick Mix 
For Baked Foods 


The S. Gumpert Co. has announced 
the availability of a new ingredient 
mix, “Puff-It,” for making cream 
puffs, eclairs, French doughnuts and 
popovers. The preparation is said to 
consist of one pound of Puff-It added 
to one pound each of boiling water 
and whole eggs, mixed until smooth 
at medium speed or by hand, then 
baked out to produce an economical 
mix. For details, check No. 4188 on 
the coupon, clip and mail to this pub- 
lication 


No. 4189—Handbook 
On Equipment 


How Rapistan equipment solves 
materials handling problems in busi- 
ness and industry is vividly told in a 
43-page handbook released by The 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., manufac- 
turer of Rapistan conveyors, casters 
and wheels. In the handbook are near- 
ly 200 on-the-job photographs, de- 
tailed explanations and drawings 
which point up many specific uses for 
Rapistan conveyors and special-acces- 
sory equipment. For details, check 
No. 4189 and mail the coupon. 
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No. 4190—Pastry 
Filling Machine 


An entirely new and patented fill- 
ing machine is now available and be- 
ing manufactured by Moline, Inc. 
Unlike other machines, the Moline 


Auto-Magic Filling Machine is mag- 
netically activated from the top to 
eliminate the possibility of filling in- 
gredients working down into the base 





of the machine. Completely self-con- 
tained, this filler speedily fills any 
and all types of bakery specialties, 
bismarcks, cream puffs, jelly dough- 
nuts, eclairs, filled tarts and other 
cream filed cakes. Uniform amounts 
of filling are dispensed, filling two 
pieces at one time, a total of 60 pieces 
a minute. Auto-Magic Filler has vari- 
ous spouts available for different 
types of baked foods. For details, 
mark No. 4190 on the coupon, clip 
and mail. 


No. 4191—Maehine 
Colleets Exeess Flour 


The ‘“Dustbuster,” developed by 
Acet Mfg. Co., is supposed to solve 
the problems of collecting excess flour 
before baking pans enter the oven. 
Forced air from the bakery air supply 
dislodges the flour, after which it is 





designed 


specially 
hood and passed through a suction 


sucked up by a 
hose to the container of the Dust- 
buster. Another advantage claimed is 
the cutting of dusting-flour costs. Re- 
claimed flour can be sifted and used 
again. For details, check No. 4191 
and mail the coupon. 


No. 1192—Pre-cooked 
Starches Offered 


A new line of pre-cooked, cold- 
swelling starches for the food indus- 
try has been developed by Morning- 
star-Paisley, Inc. Called Redijels, they 
are said to be highly soluble and dis- 
persible in cold liquids such as milk, 
juices or water. As a result, they take 
less time to prepare than cook-up 
type starches, with saving in labor 
and heating costs. For more informa- 





tion on these starches check No. 4192 
on the coupon, detach and mail. 


No. 4193—Packaging 
Literature Available 


A four-page catalog describing the 
Model 47-H Variety Packager has 
been released by Battle Creek Pack- 
aging Machines, Inc., manufacturers 
of a complete line of packaging and 
wrapping machines for the frozen 
food and bakery fields. The two-color 
brochure employs pictures, drawings 
and specification tables in presenting 
the machine’s features. The Model 
47-H packager features high speed, 
trouble-free operation, package eye 
appeal, flavor sealing versatility and 
economy, according to the catalog. 
For this catalog, check No. 4193 on 
the coupon, clip and mail to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 4194—Bulk Han- 
dling Information 


A study of sales for the first six 
months of 1958 by Tote System, Inc., 
materials handling equipment engi- 
neers and fabricators, shows that a 
number of industries which hereto- 
fore had not broken the bulk-handling 
barrier have joined the trend towards 
reducing time, labor and disposable 
container costs. The Tote System of 
material handling incorporates large 
bulk aluminum (or steel) Tote Bins 
which act as shipping containers, 
storage units and discharge hoppers, 
and Tote Tilts, mechanisms upon 
which the bins are placed for 45° 
tilting to enable discharge. Since the 
first of the year, Tote has added six 
major product classifications to its 
list of more than 40 types of materi- 
als already being handled. For more 
details on Tote System equipment 
check No. 4194 on the coupon, detach 
and mail to this magazine. 


No. 4196—Conveyor 
Belt for Bags 


Combining a heavy-duty, hard sil- 
ver duck fabric with a special com- 
pound known as “Impregnation 820,” 
Imperial Belting Co. has introduced 
a new bag conveyor belt which belt- 
ing users of long standing say gives 
better performance at low operating 
cost. Imperial Belting developed Im- 
pregnation 820 to resist oils, fats and 
similar substances. The special com- 
pound also lubricates and toughens 
the fabric, increases its flexibility and 
contributes to other performance 
qualities necessary for a bag convey- 
or operation. If interested in details, 
clip the coupon, check No. 4196 and 
mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 


No. 4146—Temperature control, Il- 
linois Testing Laboratories. 

No. 4157—Pneumatic handling sys- 
tems, Fuller Co. 

No. 4158—Pie filling thickener, Na- 
tional Starch Products, Inc. 

No. 4159—Wrapping splicer, Butler 
Automatic Machine, Inc. 

No. 4160 — Washable cake dum- 
mies, Glo-Brite Products, Inc. 

No. 4161—Bulk control catalog, 
Bin-Dicator Co. 

No. 4162 — Portable mixer-pump, 
Led Ballast, Inc. 

No. 4163—Paint removal tips. 

No. 4164—Cake decorating book, 
Richard V. Snyder. 
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No. 4165—Electronic weighing, 
Performance Measurements Co. 

No. 4166—All-purpose pan, Chicago 
Metallic Mfg. Co. 

No. 4167—Glass boxes, 
ber Glass Tray Co. 

No. 4168—Shelf fixture, Maine Mfg. 
Co. 

No. 4169—Food conveyor belt, B. 
F. Goodrich Industrial Products Co 

No, 4170 — Oven bulletin, J. W 
Greer Co. 

No. 4171—Conveyor chain brusher 
Fuller Brush Co. 

No, 4172—Conveyor, Bunke - Mus- 
ser, Inc. 


Molded Fi- 
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No. 4173—Pressure vat, Pfaudler 
Co. 

No. 4174—Wall coating, Selby Bat- 
tersby & Co. 

No. 4175—Cherry flavor, 
Olcott, Inc 

No. 4176—Paint br 
Bowman & Co 

No. 4177—Manageme! 
ott Service Co., Inc 


Dodge & 
chure, Charles 


it guide, Elli- 


No. 4178—Low viscosity syrup, 
Corn Products Sales Co 
No. pen package, Pol- 


lock Paper Corp 
No, 4180—Doughnut business fran- 


Hol day Baked Donut Shops 


4179—Zip- 


chise 
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IN THE ENTIRE MIDWEST! 





LOCA 





TED BEST FOR SPEEDY SHIPMENTS, 
Located ideally to receive wheat from all 
three major wheat producing areas, The 
Beardstown Mills can select from districts 
producing the finest wheat suitable for 
milling the very best flour! 





Shipments from the Beardstown Mills to 
you are faster because they have fewer 
terminals — fewer congested gateways 
through which to pass. You benefit in sav- 
ings of time and money! 


TOO! 


QUALITY CONTROL IS THE WATCHWORD 


. « - throughout every step of the milling operation! 


the Beardiloun tnills Ca: 





What sells baked foods? wo. wa series) 


PILLSBURY PEOPLE 
...YQUR PARTNERS, T00 


In the mills, the offices, the laboratories, the grain elevators are people 


dedicated to helping you bake better products and build bigger sales. 


It takes all these highly trained people and more to comply with your order for a carload of specially formulated flour or 
a sack of bakery mix. And to see that each Pillsbury product does the job for you in the oven and at the cash register. 






































HOW OUR PRESIDENT WORKS FOR YOU. As a flour salesman, 
Paul Gerot learned that you’ve got to give customers the best right 
down the line. As president of Pillsbury Mills, he practices this. He 
insists on pioneering in food research, product research and milling 
methods to give you superior products and services year after year. 
Pillsbury’s revolutionary, new Turbo-Milling process is the latest 
example of this leadership. 

















Your baking partners at Pillsbury: 1) distribution center manager, 2) sales 


order clerk, 3) salesman, 4) sales administrator, 5) truck driver, 6) technical 
serviceman, 7) milling development engineer, 8) economic biologist, 9) test 
baker, 10) production scheduler, 11) packer, 12) loader, 13) miller, 14) 
warehouseman, 15) maintenance engineer, 16) quality control chemist, 17) 
raw materials inspector, 18) fats and oils chemist, 19) wheat sampler, 20) 
packaging engineer, 21) IBM machine operator, 22) grain buyer, 23) busi- 
ness analyst, 24) merchandising manager, 25) biochemist, 26) cereal chemist, 
27) flour research engineer, and 28) food technologist. 





PRODUCTION EXPERT WHO KEEPS QUALITY UP 
AND COSTS DOWN. Ben Greer, Executive Vice 
President in charge of Pillsbury production and bulk 
food sales, is one of the nation’s top milling men. He 
has initiated many new production and distribution 
techniques that boost efficiency. Result: Pillsbury 
can pay a premium for the finest ingredients, yet sell 
you superior products made from these ingredients 
at fair market prices. 


HE GIVES YOU MORE OF WHAT YOU WANT. 
George Pillsbury, Bakery Products Division Vice 
President, directs the men who represent Pillsbury 
to you. He and his men offer you the services of all 
of the people at left. Technical men who help you 
solve baking problems. Advertising men who initiate 
the display ideas and promotions that help you sell 
more baked foods. Others who work on market re- 
search and analysis pertaining to your sales problems. 
Whenever you need the help of these people, feel 
free to call on George Pillsbury or your Pillsbury man. 


... Your partner in building sales 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 















AIB LECTURERS 
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McDonald & Miller, Inc.; “Work 
Don F. Copell, 
resident, Wagner Baking Corp.; 
Maintenance,” Bruce Leidel, 
ce president, Du-Pro Systems, Inc.; 
Inspection and Lubrication Sched- 
es,” Fred Leason, Jr., plant engi- 

Interstate Bakeries Corp.; 


Simplification,” vice 


Floor 
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inspector, Mutual Boiler & Machinery 


Insurance Co. 


Scheduled subjects and lecturers 
institute’s own staff are: 
Communication” and 
“The Plant Engineer as an Instruc- 
tor,”” Dr. Robert W. English; “Main- 
tenance and Product Control,” Wil- 
principal emeritus; 
of Dough Properties 
R. Wallace 
and Rodent Con- 
of Bakery 
Louis A. King, Jr., and 


from the 
“Problems in 


liam Walmsley, 
“Significance 
and Machine 
Mitchell; “Insect 
trol” and “Sanitation 
Equipment,” 


Control,” 


Maintenance Personnel” and “Bak- 
ery Electronics and Instrumentation,” 
William M. Schieb. 

Other participants will be W. C. 
Roth, supervising production super- 
intendent, and Troy W. Dodd, vice 
president, American Bakeries Co.; 
Leo Burke, production supervisor, and 
Warren Grantham, regional produc- 
tion supervisor, Continental Baking 
Co.; Louis E. Castor, president, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., and Tom Flood, 
Burny Brothers, Inc. 

To obtain application blanks write 





ler and Pressure Vessel Mainte- Philip T. McDonald; “Ingredient to Registrar, American Institute of 
E. W. Resell, supervising Storage,” Charles L. Ulie; “Training Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago. 
2, ” 





ws WYTAS 


ecause 


SOFTER 
WHITER 
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: BETTER FLAVOR 


STAYS FRESH LONGER 


EG. U.S. PAT OFF. 

ath DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark.of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to designate its natural enzyme 
preporation for whitening and ditioning the dough. 



















J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Oklahoma State 
Baking School 
Course Outlined 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.— With the 
advent of another academic year for 
schools and colleges across the coun- 
try, the School of Technical Training 
at Oklahoma State University has is- 
sued full details about its baking 
school course 

Oklahoma State offers a thorough 
one-year course in practical and tech- 
nical training to young men and wo- 
men to qualify them for bakery pro- 
duction jobs. 

According to J. C. Summers, bak- 
ing department manager, there is at 
present, and will be in the future, a 
great demand for men and women 
with technical training and experi- 
ence to fill jobs as assistant foremen 
foremen, production managers, finish- 
ers and deccrators in retail, house-to- 
house and wholesale bakeries, and in 
enfeteria baking departments. These 
jobs pay $65 to $75 per week starting 
wages. Many good jobs go unfilled for 
a lack of a sufficient number of grad- 
uates, said Mr. Summers 

New classes start the first of Jan- 
uary, May, and September. The length 
of the course is four semesters of 16 
weeks each, or one year. Tuition is 
$36.25 for residents of Oklahoma, and 
$61.25 a month for non-residents 

Rooms are available in the college 
dormitories at $11 to $14 a month, 
and apartments at $26 to $38 a month. 
Meals may be had in the college cafe- 
teria. Laundry, dry cleaning, shoe re- 
pairing and automobile departments 
offer reasonable services 

There are no rigid entrance re- 
quirements for those desiring to en- 
roll for training. Ninth, 10th, 11th, or 
12th grade training is all that is nec- 
essary, since English and mathemat- 
ics as we'l as business practices and 
human relations are taught. 

Students are required to devote 
four hours daily, five days a week, to 
shop training in commercial bread 
and rolls, or the cake and pastry 
shop, and two hours to related sub- 
jects, including bread and cake the- 
ory 

Fifty-dollar scholarships are given 
to out-of-state students each semes- 
ter. There is also a student loan schol- 
arship fund available from which stu- 
dents needing financial assistance 
while training may borrow amounts 
not exceeding tuition charges. Loans 
are repayable within not more than 
two years after graduation. No inter- 
est is charged on these loans. 

Anyone interested in_ trainin 
should write to J. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla 





STAR OF THE WEST 


One of the Best : : : 


MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 


¥ 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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IT PAYS TO BUY 


s Cen 


Flours 


AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 

pail nee oapenes ae top-qual Leng | Some Seeeeen. Idaho, Washington 
i oan egon in est Coast means flours 
@. of consistent uniformity wad gent quality. - — 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 



















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 








BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls @ Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Scholarships Available—Write 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 
818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 














An outstanding value 
where an intermediate 
patent fits the picture 





SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA a 
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TIRE PRESSURES—tThese drawings illustrate the effect of over-inflation 
and under-inflation on the tread of a tire. Over-inflation leads to rapid wear 
in center of tread, under-inflation to wear on tread shoulders. In his accom- 
panying article, John Brwster, manager of truck tire sales for the B. F. Good- 
rich Tire Co., explains the damage which results from over or under-inflation, 
and offers suggested methods of eliminating harmful effects, thereby pro- 


longing tire life. 


Proper Care of Bakery Truck Tires 
Entails Knowledge of Air Pressure 


By John Brewster 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Brewster 
is manager of truck tire sales for the 
B. F. Goodrich Tire Co. His article, 
under the title, “Air Pressure—One 
Secret to Top Tire Performance,” 
was prepared from his lengthy ex- 
perience in the field of tire sales. 


¥ ¥ 


AKRON, OHIO—As a tire sales- 
man with 20 years of experience, I 
know that tires are considered one 
of the most expensive pieces of equip- 
ment on bakery trucks. But let me 
add this: “By giving tires proper 
care and thereby obtaining maximum 
miles of service from them, they be- 
come one of the most economical 
items on the trucks.” 

The tires on trucks are made of 
the finest rubber compounds and 
cords that engineers can develop. 
But, like the engine under the hood, 
they require care and maintenance 
if owners expect them to give top 
performance. Like the engines they 
can break down and fail and take 
trucks out of service. 

But it is a lot easier to maintain 
tires than it is the truck engine. Any 
experienced tire serviceman will 
name one thing above everything else 
as the main cause of excessive tire 
wear: “Improper air pressure for the 
load carried.” 

This is logical because the tire does 
“not,” as many people believe, carry 
the load. It is simply the container 
that holds the air. Air holds up the 
load. And air, not the tire, absorbs 
road shock. Air, in the _ proper 
amount, will support the load and ab- 
sorb road impacts without putting 
abnormal stress and strain on the 
tire. 

Actually, it is amazing that a sim- 
ple thing like air pressure should 
mean so much in getting the most 
out of a tire. It is equally amazing 
that many truck operators do not 
take the simple precaution of check- 
ing the air pressure in their tires 
except when one or more of the tires 
appear low. One does not have to be 
a mechanical engineer to check air 
pressure. All he has to do is get in 
the habit of making such a check 
about once a week and the most fre- 
quent cause of tire trouble has been 
whipped. 

Over-inflation is one of the great- 
est causes of tire damage. It does 
not, as many people seem to think, 
compensate for overloading. I have 
been shocked many times by opera- 
tors who tell me that over-inflating 
adds strength to the tire. Nothing 
could be further from the facts. Over- 
inflation actually weakens the cord 


body by reducing its ability to ab- 
sorb road shock. 

To get down to the cold technical 
facts, over-inflation leads to 1. Rapid 
wear in the center portion of the 
tread; 2, increased tendency toward 
bruises and impact breaks; 3, exces- 
sive strain on beads and rim; 4, ab- 
normal tire growth, stretching of 
tread and tread cracking; 5, abnorm- 
al stresses and strains in the tread 
that lead to tread separation; 6, 
more cuts and snags; 7, harder rid- 
ing and reduced cushioning; 8, re- 
duced traction and skid resistance 
because less tread comes in contact 
with the road. 

By the same token, underinflation 
has its dangers, too. Tires basically 
are designed by engineers to operate 
at certain recommended inflations 
which provide normal flexing with 
proper deflection and road contact 
If this flexing is changed from the 
normal by underinflation, you will 
not get the service expected. 

Under-inflation leads to, 1, Tread 
wear on the shoulders; 2, irregular 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR | 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPAN 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
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tread wear; 3, excessive heat, caus- 
ing ply separation; 4, increased ten- 
dency to bruise and, 5, tread separa- 
tion. 

Now let us take a look at another 
factor that causes excessive tire wear 
and is tied in with air pressure— 
overloading. Overloading causes many 
kinds of cord body breaks. Normal 
flexing of a tire can continue indefi- 
nitely without causing appreciable 
damage to the cords. But a tire over- 
worked or overflexed from overload 
generates abnormal heat. The cords 
become fatigued and break. 

Now here is the point I want to 
emphasize again: The rated carrying 
capacity of a tire cannot be increased 
by inflating it beyond the recom- 
mended pressure. Increased pressure 


does not add strength to a tire. It 
reduces veserve strength, instead. 


The load and inflation table issued 
by the Tire and Rim Assn. shou!d be 
a “must” piece of literature for driv- 
ers. Every driver should have a copy. 
It will tell them at a glance what 
loads can be carried at various tire 
inflation pressures without weakening 
the tire. For example, the table will 
tell any driver whose truck is 
equipped with 8.25-20, 10-ply tires 
that with 40 Ib. air pressure, he 
should not carry a load weighing 
more than 2,400 lb. on his truck. At 
45 Ib. air pressure, the top load is 
2,570 Ib. and at 60 Ib. air pressure, 
3,040 Ib. is the maximum. He should 
be told that if the load exceeds these 
figures, the tires on his truck will 
not give maximum performance and 
will probably fail prematurely. 


Change Pressure 

consider it a lot of 
unnecessary trouble to change the air 
pressure to fit the load. I will admit 
it is a bothersome chore but it is well 
worth the effort to get the most out 
of your tires. 

Take the case of a 10.00-20 tire, 
which day in and day out can operate 
at 75 lb. per square inch and carry 
a load of 4,580 lb. With a load of 
only 3,600 Ib., the air pressure should 


Drivers might 





CODING AND MARKING 
Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 
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A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplor 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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If it 


is not re- 
which 


duced, you sacrifice mileage, 


is the same as sacrificing money. 
It is wise to insist that drivers or 


service people learn how to get 


longest wear out of tires and carry 


out the steps to get top service. 


Here is a check list as a guide to 


making truck tires last longer: 


1. Maintain recommended or rated 
air pressures at all times. 
pressure in tires at least once a week. 
Always correct inflation when 


(Note: 
tires are cool.) 
2. After 


service. 


changing 
the air pressure after 


a 


Check 


tire, 
a few 


check 
miles of 


3. Check valve caps regularly. See 


that they are screwed on tightly. If 
air pressure drops, check for slow 
leaks. Repair immediately. 

4. Do not run a tire constantly on 
the same wheel; instead shift tires 


from wheel to wheel every 5,000 miles 
at least to insure even wear 

5. If tires are carrying less than 
the recommended maximum load, ad- 
just air pressure downward to cor- 
respond to the actual load carried 

6 Have 
and rear, 


gnment front 


gularly 


wheel ali 
checked re 
7. Donot‘ 
up”. of 


“build- 


recog- 


bleed” to relieve 


pressure. Tire design 
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nizes that the tire temperature will 
increase when the tire is in service 
and allows for the normal “build-up” 
of air pressure. Tire temperature will 
remain within limits that are not 
harmful to the tire when used with 
the rec f and 
ur pressure 


‘ 


mmendations for load 


8. If excessive build-up of air 
pressure occurs, either load or speed 
or a combination of both is respon- 
sible. Either load or speed or both 
nust be reduced to obtain normal 
service 

bs Use the size and type of tire 
that has the « pacity to carry the 


load 
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ROUTE SUPERVISORS 


(Continued from page 22) 





fine standards or objectives on par- 
ticular routes. 

What is the company’s credit policy 
on weekly, bi-monthly or monthly ac- 
counts? Do your supervisors know 
the rules for extensions? Do the su- 
pervisors know the fundamental rules 
for operating on a credit basis? Does 
he know how to set up, with the cus- 
tomer, the dates for payment? Does 
he know how to ask for the money? 
Does he know how to give extensions 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


and set dates on them? Does he know 
how to check with the salesman, by 
thumbing through the book and ask- 
ing questions, how to motivate the 
salesman to make collections? Does 
he have, or is he furnished, collection 
stories which he can put into the 
mouths of his salesmen to facilitate 
better collections? Here, again, the 
supervisor, by example, can control 
credit and make credit a sales ad- 
vantage rather than a disadvantage. 

There is a great deal of discussion 
as to the number of hours necessary 
to run a good volume route. Another 
way of putting it is, how efficient are 
the salesmen in the field? For a great 


MILLER 


many years time and motions studies 
have been used by industry as a 
whole to make the job more simple 
and easier. Industry has succeeded 
in making great strides in simplifying 
so that people may produce more. 

How do you train supervisors to 
make time and method studies? The 
same procedures apply that are used 
in industrial plants. It is possible to 
give supervisors stop watches to 
measure each segment of the sales- 
man’s job. Generally speaking, there 
are six general categories of activi- 
ty: 1. Loading up and checking in 
(those things which he does around 
the loading and check-in areas); 2. 
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PROTECTS 
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driving to and from his route; 3. 
driving on his route; 4. time spent 
serving customers; 5. time spent in 
and around the truck, marking his 
book, packing his basket, rearrang- 
ing his load, etc.; 6. time out for rest 
stops and delays. 

After analyzing thousands of home- 
service routes, it has been found, for 
example, that time spent serving cus- 
tomers—the time the salesman spends 
after he leaves his truck until he gets 
back to it—is only one-third of the 
total day expended in this category; 
yet, this is the only factor during 
which the salesmen and the company 
are being productive on sales. When 
these categories are further broken 
down with such items as “Calls Per 
Hour,” “Contact Time,” “Sales Per 
Customer” and some 30 odd areas, it 
becomes readily understandable why 
the hours put in by salesmen are un- 
productive. Until sales management 
and supervision have these facts 
available, it is usually impossible to 
cut hours. 

Forcing the salesman to dog-trot 
or run is not the answer. Here, as in 
every case where the supervisor is in 
need of training, management or sales 
management must put into his hands 
the materials with which to train, 
as well as giving him the best meth- 
ods with which to do the job. 

Of course, there are some opera- 
tors who have no low-volume or dog 
routes. These supervisors have no 
problems. 

If you do have low-volume routes 
due to turnover or some other factor, 
does your supervisor have a poor at- 
titude when he breaks in a new man, 
is he apologetic to the customer and 
the new salesman, showing a defeat- 
ist attitude toward both? 

Certainly the supervisor should be 
trained to meet the low-volume route 
situation with a positive attitude to 
cement the customer to the new man. 
If necessary, he should be given a 
sales story to use in the presence of 
the new man and the customer, a 
story which is a part of the stand- 
ardized break-in procedure. Do your 
supervisors know what to say to a 
(Turn to ROUTE SUPERVISORS, page %6) 
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Like other successful business leaders, the top-level 
bakery executive has many interests. He is a “n 
motion”. A student of world affairs, international 
trade and economy. He wants to know what's 
happening in the fields of engineering, scientific resea 
and education. He follows news of government 


agriculture and other industries 


All affect his business... just as ingredients directly affect success 
in baking. T bsolutely unif 
baking results, the “man in motion” depends upon Drinkwater Flour. 


MORE SOUTHWESTERN BAKERS HAVE USED DRINKWATER 
FLOUR FOR MORE YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Morten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 


A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporat 
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JEWEL TEA 
ntinued from page 12) 
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AUTOMATION PLUS—At the left, the Fuller Airveyor 
at the Jewel Tea bakery plant in Melrose, LL, delivers 
fiour to a scale hopper above one of the mixers. The oper- 
ator sets the scale arm for desired weight of flour, which 
he will later mix with materials delivered into the mixer 
through the loading door visible at the front. At his right 


the system to deliver the desired 
quantity of flour automatically to the 
scale hopper. 

The flour is collected from the stor- 
age bin by a transfer screw conveyor 
and delivered to a revolver feeder 
where it is entrained in an air stream 
for delivery to a single-stage receiver 
and then into a gyratory type sifter. 
Following the sifter, it is discharged 
to a small holding hopper, under 
which a second revolver feeder is lo- 
cated to re-entrain the flour in a 
separate airstream for delivery to 
the scale hoppers. This line passes 
over each of the three scale hoppers 
and returns to a cyclone located im- 


mediately above the holding hopper. 
At each scale hopper there is a valve 
to either direct flour into the scale 
hopper or by-pass it. 

When the scale indicates that the 
proper quantity of flour has been de- 
livered, the valve immediately re- 
turns to the by-pass position and the 
feeders in the system are stopped. 
The blower continues to operate, 
purging the line of any excess flour, 
returning it to the holding hopper, 
where it will be the first flour to be 
re-entrained in the next batch de- 
livered to the mixers. 

At the end of any cycle, the amber 
lights on all mixer control boxes will 
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is a start button which operates the system. The chain 
over the scale manually releases the batch of flour from 
the scale hopper to the mixer. In the picture at the right 
is the initial step in the bakery’s fluidized flour handling 
system. The Airslide car unloading line is being connected 
to the flour handling system, 


again indicate that the system is 
available for use. The blowers will 
continue to operate for a short time 
so that restarting will not be neces- 
sary if a batch is needed at anothe1 
mixer within a reasonable time. Upon 
shutdown of the blowers, the dust 
collector is automatically shaken to 


clean the filter cloth, and—like the 
unloading system—this dust collector 
is equipped with a safety device to 


prevent excessive dust loading on the 
filter cloth. 

The bakery started operation ir 
April of 1957 and within a relatively 
short period of time had attained ful 
design prceduction 
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QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 


designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write ... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « 


St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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John Lukach, Northbrook Bakery, Minneapolis, 
shows “Mr. American Farmer” where the story of 
“From Field to Flour” ends. 

This is what King Midas has done: ‘From Field 
to Flour.”’ A successful result of combining these 
methods; to buy the best quality wheat obtainable; 
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FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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“In the bakery business... 
we know it satisfies!” 


to process it with the most up-to-date milling equip- 
ment; to protect and maintain quality by scientific 
methods and milling experience; and the last and 
most important is to satisfy the bakers’ needs. 
Bakers both large and small know that this is the 
King Midas story that is enacted for them each day. 
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ROUTE SUPERVISORS 
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r when they are breaking in 
ew man to integrate the customer 

1d the new man? If they do not, it 
the responsibility of sales manage- 
to supply them with the proper 
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Further, does the supervisor know 
what is expected of him when he has 
the assignment of building a low-vol- 
ume route? Here again, as in the 
case of credit, the objectives of the 
supervisor should be well defined. 
Usually, one of two situations devel- 
ops. In the first the supervisor goes 
out on a low-volume route, builds dol- 
lar volume himself, most of which is 
lost within a week or so after he 
leaves the salesman. In the other case 
the salesman and supervisor together 
build the customer count, the bread 
u-cits and a programmed increase af- 
ter the supervisor leaves the route. 
In the first example the supervisor 
ge’s great satisfaction for himself, 
which is all that is accomplished. In 
the latter case, however, he is tra‘n- 
ing the salesman in the fundamentals 
of reaching a high customer count, 
high bread units, with, of course, due 
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emphasis on merchandising for high 
sales. 

Training the supervisor in the prop- 
er methods of raising low-volume 
routes is a planning problem for sales 
management. The sales manager 
should sit down with the supervisor 
and the salesman and analyze the 
problems on the route. Then and 
there the objectives should be set for 
both. Such objectives are the custom- 
er count to be reached, the number 
of bread units to be obtained, a meth- 
od of merchandising, the number and 
treatment cf credit problems, and any 
other problems particular to the 
route and territory. These planning 
sessions held by the sales manager 
are the very means of training super- 
visors to get results on low-vo ume 
routes. 

Another major part of the super- 
visor’s job lies in the area of control- 
ling returned merchandise. Starting 
with the control of orders, he should 
know that the “net sell off” of bread 
on a well-organized route under nor- 
mal conditions will not vary plus or 
minus twe loaves of bread from Mon- 
day to Monday, or any comparable 
day from one week to the next. So 
orders, if properly made out and 
checked, can control the return pic- 
ture. 

His ability to teach the men how 
they stand at any given time, or peri- 
odically during the day, together with 
corrective measures for disposing of 
over-supplies or handling under-sup- 
plies through proper merchandising, 
makes the supervisor the key man in 
this control. But, unless he under- 
stands these principles and how they 
work, unless he has been trained in 
the mechanics of these controls, he 
doesn't do the job. 

Here again, does the supervisor un- 
derstand the company’s objective or 
standards on surplus? When he runs 
a route, does he set a good example 
for his men? Teaching the supervisor 
to control orders requires a constant, 
never-ending procedure on the part of 
sales management when a route is 
out of control on surplus. 

The mechanics of control are found 
in the experience of what is known as 
“sell off’’ on routes. If the supervisor 
does not have time to analyze the 
order, returns and wagon stock 
sheets, then it should be done by sales 
management and the facts placed be- 
fore the superviscr. 

The training procedure constantly 
calls attention of the supervisor to 
these facts on the routes not in con- 
trol, finally causing the supervisor to 
make the analysis himself. The super- 
must also be trained to check 
orders of salesmen in his division each 
day. 


visor 


We have previously stated that su- 
pervisors are the first line of man- 
agement, so we ask the question: 
What is being done to find potential 
supervisory material among the sales- 
men in your organization? The con- 
stant cry in the home-service bakery 
industry is for better supervisors and 
sales managers. In our _ industry 
there is probab’'y more “pirating” be- 
tween competiters in this field than 
any other. 

How “do” ycu develop supervisors? 
Long ago we should have discarded 
high sales as being the only qualifica- 
tion. I believe that in every home- 
service organization there are men 
who are, perhaps, not the highest in 
sales, but who have qualifications for 
supervisors, the two most important 
being: (1) Can the man teach and 
(2) can he get along well with men? 
Is it possible to test for these quali- 
fications ? 

This is the test. If you can send 
new men with a salesman who seems 
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to have qualifications for supervision 
and the salesman can teach the new 
man and get him to do the fundamen- 
tal things that are necessary for 
route building, then there is a possi- 
bility of making a successful super- 
visor. This procedure can be started 
by having new men take check-rides 
with these “candidates” for supervi- 
sion and having these “candidates” 
report daily on their findings of new 
men. 

Where it is not company policy to 
have formal class-room training, the 
new salesmen can be sent with the 
“supervisor candidate” for a week or 
two weeks training, following an or- 
ganized procedure. If the new man 
produces well when assigned to a 
route, you may have a good prospect 
for supervision. 

Further, it is possible through psy- 
chological testing to measure, at 
least to some extent, the supervisor 
candidate's strength with regard to 
handling people. It is not unusual, 
outside of the baking industry, to use 
such measurements in upgrading em- 
ployees. At least this information, to- 
gether with such practical testing as 
suggested above, is a much better 
criteria than choosing supervision on 
the basis of seniority, high 
prejudices 

In conclusion, in training or re- 
training supervisors, certainly the 
supervisor must know the policies and 
objectives of the company, and per- 
haps they should be developed out of 
supervisors themselves in classroom 
meetings and discussions in order for 
them to feel that they have had a 
part in setting policies and objectives 

During this discussion there has 
been mentioned time and again the 
word “planning.” Planning which is 
done by management in the 
presence of supervisors and salesmen 
is a method of teaching supervision 
how to plan. Each route has problems 
individual to that route. Each 
man is different from his brothers. 
Sales management should ana!yze the 
individual route problem and, through 
example in the planning session with 
the supervisor and the salesman, 
teach the supervisor how to plan 
What are the objectives on this routé 
in terms of customers, bread units, 
credit and merchandising? 

The home-service industry has not 
changed in its need for improvement 
of good sales supervisors, and we pre- 
dict it will always be thus as man- 
agement’s first line of defense 


sales, or 


sales 


sales- 
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KROGER SALES RISE 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the eighth four-week pe- 
riod ended Aug. 9 totaled $129,123,- 
155, an increase of 4% over sales 
of $124,726,511 for the correspond- 
ing four-week period a year ago. 
Cumulative sales for the first eight 
periods of 1958 totaled $1,077,104,- 
361, a 7% increase over sales of 
$1,003,089,366 for the same eight pe- 
riods in 1957. The average number 
of Kroger stores in operation during 
the period was 1,387. 
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September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 


Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Sept. 14-15—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
convention and golf party, South 
Shore Inn, Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, 
Ind.; sec.-mgr., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 
E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 6173 Plankinton 
Bidg., 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 


Sept. 14-16 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Blidg., 26 Cain St., 
NW., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard 


12 St., 


Brands, Inc., St., 


Omaha, Neb. 


Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club, annual golf tournament for 
Lee Marshall Cup, Galen Hall Hotel 
and Country Club, Wernersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 18-21—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Atlantic City, NJ.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 


Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 


1806 Chicago 












TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 



















STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk. replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, cotfee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN-WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods. layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
tie liCohw Me lale MMolisl-Tamiie) ol late 











DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


"PO09 CENTRAL ST... KANSAS 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 
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Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Tl. 


Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention, Nether- 
land-Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louis- 
ville 11, Ky. 


Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc. — Annual Convention, Stratfield 
Hotel, Bridgeport; sec., Charles Barr, 
584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 16, 
Conn. 


Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive sec., 
Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. (For members only.) 
BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BROKERS APPOINTED 

CINCINNATI—The Driscoll Broth- 
ers Co. has been named Cincinnati 
broker for the Max Ams Co. 











**Best Out West”’ 
**“Red Chief” 











Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


**Diamond D”’ 
**Wheats Best”’ 




















DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS ¢ 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR } 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR : 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE 


g Centenmal miiis, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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@ Announcement has been made of 
Richard R. Dupree, chairman of the 
board, Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, being selected to receive the 
1958 Henry Laurerce Gantt Gold 
Medal for “d’stinguished achievement 
in industrial management as a service 
to the community.” The award will 
be presented at a luncheon in the 
Georgian Room of the Statler Hotel 
in New York Sept. 24. 


@ A new advertising counseling divi- 
sicn with services gauged to the par- 
ticular needs of bakers and bakery 
equipment manufacturers has been 
created by The W. H. Long Agency, 
5347 N. Santa Monica Blvd., Mil- 
waukee. W. H. Long, president of the 
Long Agency and a member of the 
Amer can Society of Bakery Engi- 

‘rs for several years, will supervise 

rv.c »f the division and its asscci- 
ite consultants on all phases of ad- 
vertising, marketing and public re- 
lations problems affecting the baking 
indusiry. 

Before mcving his business inter- 
ests to Milwaukee in 1956, Mr. Long 
was a principal in advertising agen- 
cies in York, Pa., and Dayton, Ohio, 
which numbered among their clients 
several representative advertisers in 
the field, both bakers and equipment 
manufacturers. 

“We believe the baking industry 
requires and justifies a specialized, 
purely objective counseling firm deal- 
ing exclusively with the promotional 
probems and public or trade con- 
tacts of the industry,” Mr. Long stat- 
ed. “The future of the baked focds 
business, in our opinion, is largely 
tied to its ability to secure a greater 
share of the average housewife’s food 


dollars. At the same time, baker’es 
must reduce the impact of rising 
sales, labor and equipment costs by 


ob aining greater volume on profit- 
able products.” 

The new cperation will employ the 
services of Long Agency personnel 
and assoc’ate consultants in various 
parts of the country to plan, budget 
ind. where desired, prepare coordi- 
nated promotional programs, tailored 
especially to bakers’ and equipment 
firms’ needs. Detaied situation sur- 
veys and studies will precede recom- 


mendaticns in all cases, Mr. Long 
said. 
© Burdett Manufacturing Co., Chi- 


cago, manufacturer of ovens, has ap- 
pointed H. A. Anderson as chief en- 
gineer. Mr. Anderson formerly was 
associated with Gas Machinery Co., 
Cleveland; Lindberg Industrial Corp., 
and Sunbeam Corp. 


@ General Foods recently elected 
three new vice presidents, including 
the first woman in company history: 
Miss Ellen-Ann Dunham, Charles A. 
Kolb, and Albert L. Cuff. Miss Dun- 
ham is in charge of General Foods 
kitchens. 


@ The appointment of Martin D. Blu- 
menthal to the newly created posi- 
tion of supervisor, materials handling 
containers sales of Continental-Dia- 
mond Fibre Corp. (a subsidiary of 
The Budd Co.), has been announced 
by F. M. Grauer, vice president for 








Mr. Blumenthal will te 
responsible for special ccordination 
and assistance to the various sales 
districts in the field of materials han- 
diing containers sales. This will in- 
clude establishment of new dealers, 
sales to new and existing dealers both 
for present and new applications, and 
development of special designs. After 
joining the firm in 1956 in general 
sales, Mr. Blumenthal was trars- 
ferred to materials handling sales in 
the Philadelphia district in 1957. He 
had previously attended Penn State 
and Temple University and, at pres- 
ent, lives in Chester Springs, Pa. 


marketing. 


@ The appointment of Franklin N. 
Bent, acid superintendent at Hercu- 


les Powder Cc.’s Parlin, N.J. plant, 
manager of the com- 
pany’s Huron Milling Division plant 
at Harber Beach, Mich., has been 
reported. Mr. Bent will succeed Wil- 
lam H. Glick, who resigned to accept 
another position. Edward G. Crum, 
general manager of Hercules Virginia 
Cellulose Department, which operates 
the Harbor Beach plant, said the ap- 
pointment is effective immediately. 


@ Ekco Products Co. has named 
John B. Bowman president of its 
Canadian subsidiary, it was an- 
nounced by Edward Keating, execu- 
tive president. In his new position as 
head of Ekco Products Co. (Canada) 
Ltd.. Mr. Bowman will direct all of 
the company’s Canadian manufactur- 
ing, sales and warehousing operations. 
Ekco Canada sells a full line of house- 
wares, commercial bakery pans and 
equipment, building hardware and 
aluminum foil containers and also 
provides a pan glazing service to the 
baking industry. 


@ The General Baking Co. has ap- 
pointed Lloyd T. Pickett as manager 
of the ccmpany plant at Spartan- 


burg, S.C 


as ass‘stant 





. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MI.uine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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Good Flour=Pliable Doughs .. . . Pliable Doughs=Good Sheeting 
Good Sheeting=Good Texture .... Good Texture=Increased Sales 













Machining 
Tolerance * 








ACTUAL PHOIUGCKArFHS 


Bay State Flours.... 


UNSURPASSED IN UNIFORMITY, TOLERANCE 


Bakers using 100% BAY STATE Flours are producing the finest 
quality bread in their respective markets 


*K Before placing your next flour order, get the BAY STATE story! 
—EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS— 
General Offices 
BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY WINCNA, MINN. «- LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 





Millers of ... 
MILLERS OF i e Wingold e Souvenir 
' ¢ Bakers Flavor ¢ Magnificent 
: e Winona ¢ Record Breaker 
e Ry-Do (Light) e Oven-Proof 
H e Ry-Do (Dark) ¢ Big Yield 
} ¢ Pan-Zip ¢ Pan Spring 
i 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 





. and other fine flours! 
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USDA Amends 
PL 480 Deals 
On Wheat, Flour 


WASHINGTON Additional au- 
thorizations or changes in contract- 
ing dates have been announced by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in Pubiic Law 480 deals affecting 
Pakistan, Yugoslavia and Korea. 

Wheat or flour purchase authoriza- 
tion No. 15-28 issued to Pakistan is 
amended to extend the contracting 
period from Aug. 30 to Oct. 31, 1958, 
and the delivery period from Sept. 
30 to Nov. 29, 1958. The authorization 
provides for the purchase of $38,001,- 
000 worth (about 617,000 metric 
tons) of wheat and/or flour. All other 
terms and conditions remain the 
same. 

About 40,000 metric tons of wheat 
remain to be purchased. Purchases 
are being made by: M. G. Dastgir, 
Commercial Secretary, Embassy of 
Pakistan, 2315 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Wheat purchase authorization No 
11-19 to Yugoslavia extends the ter- 
minal contracting and delivery dates 
from Aug. 30, 1958, and Sept. 30, 
1958, to Sept. 30, 1958, and Oct. 30 
1958, respectively, under the amend- 
ment. 

Authorization No 
ed, provides for purchase of $32.8 
million worth (520,000 metric tons) 
of wheat in bulk, Grade U.S. No. 2 
or better. All other terms and con- 
ditions of the purchase authoriza- 
tion remain the same as announced 
Approximately 10,000 metric tons of 
wheat remain to be purchased. Pur- 
chases are being made by Gran- 
export, 8-10 Bridge Street, New York 
4, N.Y. 

The amendment to authorization 
No. 24-21 for Korea provides for pur- 
chase of an additional $948,000 worth 
(about 18,000 metric tons) of barley 
from U.S. suppliers and extends the 
contracting and delivery dates from 
Aug. 30 and Oct. 31, 1958, to Sept. 
30 and Nov. 29, 1958, respectively 
The increased amount represents a 
transfer of funds from authorizations 
previously issued to Korea. All other 
terms and conditions remain the 
same. 

Authorization No. 24-21, as amend- 
ed, provides for purchase of $13,248,- 


11-19, as amend- 
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000 worth (about 303,000 metric 
tons) of barley. About 53,000 metric 
tons remain to be purchased under 
this authorization. 

The amendment to authorization 
No. 24-20 extends the contracting 
and delivery dates from Aug. 30 and 
Sept. 30, 1958, to Sept. 30 and Oct. 
31, 1958, respectively. All other terms 
and conditions remain the same. The 
authorization provides for purchase 
of $26,058,500 worth (about 415,000 
metric tons) of wheat and flour. Pur- 
chases of barley and wheat or flour 
are being made by the Office of Sup- 
ply, Republic of Korea (OSROK), 
Seoul, Korea. 


———-BREAD 


Charles C. Milnes 
Joins J. P. Parks Co. 


KANSAS CITY—Charles C. Milnes 
joined the J. P. Parks Co., Kansas 
City feed firm, Sept. 1, according to 
an announcement by J. P. Parks, 
president of the company. 

Mr. Milnes has been manager of 
the Soy-Rich Feed Mills, Pawhuska, 
Okla., and is well known in the feed 
industry in the Southwest 

A graduate of the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Illinois in 1942, 
Mr. Milnes joined the A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. after war service in the 
South Pacific He represented the 
Staley firm in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Western Texas until 1952 when he 
opened a feed ingredient brokerage 
firm in Wichita, Kansas. In 1954, he 
became manager of the D. W. Skinner 
Mill and Elevator at Medicine Lodge, 
Kansas, and continued there until the 
plant was so'd to the Sawyer Co-op- 
erative in 1957 


S THE STAFF OF Lire—— 
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Bread Prices Raised 

VANCOUVER 
up 2¢ per loaf here effective Sept 
The increase was first announced 
during the week by one of the 
larger bakeries and other produc- 
quickly followed suit. The new 
charge will be 19¢ a loaf Bakery 
spokesmen in making the announce- 
ment said bread prices have not been 
increased since 1956. Under contracts 
recently signed the bakers union will 
get a hike from $80 to $90 a week 
with an additional $4 paid in pension 
and medical benefits. Hours have 
been reduced in the last two years 
from 40 to 35 a week. Driver sales- 
men were all given a $5 a week boost 
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David M. Fisher 
Of Milling Family 
Dies in Mexico 


SEATTLE—David M. Fisher, 65, 
of Seattle’s Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
family died August 23 of a heart 
attack in a hospital in Acapulco, 
Mexico 

Mr. Fisher, son of the late Will P 
Fisher, a founder of Fisher Flouring 
Mills, was en route to Europe with 
his wife, Dorothy, by passenger car- 
go vessel when he was stricken and 
put ashore at Acapulco for hospital- 
ization 

Mr. Fisher was born in Birch Tree 
Mo. He attended Seattle elementary 
schools and was graduated from 
Broadway high school, Seattle. He 
studied forestry at the University of 
Washington. He was general manag- 
er of the Willapa Harbor Lumbe 
Mills at Raymond, Wash. He was 
employed there for 10 years until 
his retirement in September, 1957 


——_ BREA s 


Agriculture Secretary 


Urges Crop Insurance 


WASHINGTON Ezra Taft Ben- 
secretary of agriculture, 
to use 
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son, nas 
urged farmers 
wherever it is available to 
themselves against crop 
can occur even in a period 
crop production He 
crop insurance is the only method the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
of making cash payments to farmers 
when crop hits. This insur- 
ance is available in over 800 counties 
Farmers the winter wheat in- 
counties where quotas have 
filled have only a few days 
Federal All-Risk Crop 
their 1959 wheat c1 
noted. (Closing de 
Texas, Oklah 
and states 


crop insurance 
pr tect 
that 
high 


tnat 


losses 
stressed 
has 


disaster 


surance 
not beer 
left to obtain 
Insurance on 
the secretary 
line is Sept. 5 in 


Kansas, Nebraska 


wes 
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Sept. 15 in other winter wheat 


States). 
where spring wheat, 
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In counties 
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dry edible bear barley, pe 
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Louisville 
Memphis 

Enid 

Galveston 
Houston 

Ft. Worth 
Portiand 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Vancouver, 8. C. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


New York 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 
Norfolk 
Nashville 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Norfolk 
Nashville 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Enid 
Galveston 
Houston 
Ft. Worth 
Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


Chicago 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 


EVERY PR 
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Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo. 








1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








Frank A, Tueus, Pres. 


Joun F, STRATTON, 
Franais J. Fitzpatrick, 
FP. i. 





Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
Vice Pres. 


Rosensury, Secretary 


Vice Pres. 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page $) 











1ad covered further ahead earlier. 


Their attitude is said to be one of con- _ big mills 


the change in pricing policies of the 
has not particularly affected 


fidence that they will be able to buy — the independent family flour business. 
flour at a low price when they need Action in the clears market has 
suppiles been a little better, although there 

Directions are good as mills con- has been no outstanding interest. 


at a good pace. Fam- 
ordered out as 


> to operate 


flour is not being Ceylon orders. 


Flour is being bought in against the 
Insignificant amounts 


well, but improvement is looked for of business have been done with Ven- 
is schools open and cotton picking ezuela and other Latin American 
starts in the South. countries. Cuban buyers are handi- 

Family flour business activity for capped by lack of licenses. Holland 


inquiries have been reported, but 
well below 


market is 


nills not selling the nationally-adver- 
tised brands is nil. Jobbers and whole- 


been sold well ahead and thin, 


salers have 


at 


the market. The clears 
with little demand 





Sp ecialists in Mlillin 
lena an Hard Sp pring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 


PURITY GREAT WEST 


CANADA CREAM 
UNION 











LIMITED 


CANADA 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO 











MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


| x 
\ CABLE ADDRESS: 


OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL COCES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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and not a lot of supplies. There is 
more protein flour available than 
other types. 

Quotations Aug. 29, carlots, cottons, 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
short patent $5@5.10, standard 95% 
patent $4.90@5, straight $4.85@4.95; 
established brands of family flour 
$6.05@6.80, with the nationally ad- 
vertised brands now being sold at the 
same price delivered in certain zones; 
clears of .70% ash and 13.50 to 
14.50% protein $4.40@4.55, clears 
with .70% ash and 11% protein $4.15 
@4.20, clears with 1% and higher 
ash $3.85@4. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 102% 
of capacity last week. Sales averaged 
103%, compared with 85% the pre- 
ceding week and 57% a year ago. 
One mill reported export sales at 
25% of capacity. Shipping directions 
ranged from poor to good. Prices 
were unchanged to 5¢ higher. Quo- 
tations Aug. 29, basis Kansas City: 
Family flour $6.20, bakery short pat- 
ent $5.15, bakery intermediate $5.05, 
first clears $4.57, second clears $4.02. 


Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was very slow and closing 
prices were about the same as the 
previous week. Shipping directions 
were fair. 

Hutchinson: Moderate sized book- 
ings by larger bakers and, to a lesser 
extent by independents, boosted busi- 
ness volume for mills of the Hutch- 
inson area. Levels at which the flour 
was purchased were anything but 
satisfactory to mills and they were 
not pressing for the business. In most 
cases new bookings extended cover- 
age of buyers through January of 
next year. Business was negligible 
from family and export trade. Ship- 
ping directions were slow from job- 
bers but satisfactory from bakers 
Operations held steady on a five-day 
basis. Quotations Aug. 29, basis Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter family short 
patent $5.65@5.75; bakers patent 
$4.90@4.95; standard $4.80@4.85. 


Oklahoma City: Sales were scat- 
tered. Some exports went to Vene- 
zuela by virtue of recently acquired 
import licenses. Straight exports were 
slow. Prices closed unchanged from 
the previous week in both family and 
bakery flours. Quotations Aug. 29, de- 
livered Oklahoma points, carlots: 
Family short patent $6.40@6.60, 
standard $5.70@5.90; bakery unen- 
riched short patent $5.51@5.61, 95% 
standard patent $5.41@5.51, straight 
grade $5.36@5.46. Truck lots high- 
er on all grades. 


Ft. Worth: Flour business was very 
quiet last week. Most buyers are 
well covered for sometime ahead. 
Sales were estimated at 10 to 15% 
of capacity. Running time continued 
good at five days. Family flour was 
advanced 20¢ cwt., while other prices 
were unchanged. Quotations Aug. 29, 
100-lb. cottons: Extra high patent 
$6.80@7, standard bakers, unenriched 
$5.50@5.60, first clears $4.55@4.65, 
delivered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: During the week ending 


Sept. 2 a spurt of hard and spring 
wheat flour sales was reported by 
central states millers. Total sales 


were estimated at 100% 
milling capacity. 
Rather pronounced activity pre- 
vailed in springs as buyers entered 
the market. The first of the period 
to extend coverage to about 30 to 60 
days. Sales dropped as the week 
closed and the outlook was -for a 
period of dullness. Hard wheat sales 
were good during the latter part of 
the period as buyers extended pur- 
chases to about 30 more days of cov- 


of five-day 
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erage. However, these sales also 
dropped off quickly. 

Soft wheat sales were slow, mostly 
of cracker types, with a scattering of 
cake grades and specialty flours. 

Quotations Aug. 29: Spring top 
patent $5.75@6.20, standard $5.65@ 
6.10, clear $5.25@5.85; hard winter 
short $5.10@5.55, 95% patent $5@ 
5.45, clear $5.50, family $6.80; soft 
winter high ratio $6.55@7.20, stand- 
ard $5.55@5.80, clear $4.75; cookie 
and cracker flour, papers $4.85. 

St. Louis: Substantial spring wheat 
flour sales were booked by area mills. 
Spokesmen say they were surprised 
by the quick reaction of buyers to 
strengthening wheat futures brought 
on by the Far East tension. With a 
fair amount of spring wheat flour 
already on the books, mills had not 
looked for any quantity of new busi- 
ness to develop until after Labor 
Day. 

Buying did not spread to hard and 
soft wheat flours. Trade in these was 
light, almost entirely limited to near- 
by shipment sales. 


Bookings for the week averaged 
110% of capacity. Prices were un- 


changed on springs and hard winters 
to up 5¢ on soft wheat flour. Ship- 
ping directions are heavy, particu- 
larly on cake and cracker-cookie 
flours. 

Quotations Aug. 29, 100-lb. cotton: 
Family top patent $5.35, top hard 
$6.85, ordinary $5.05; bakery flour in 
100-lb. papers: Cake $6.45, pastry 
$4.45, soft straight $4.60, clears $4.15; 
hard winter short patent $5.20, stand- 
ard $5.05, clears $4.70; spring short 
patent $6, standard $5.90, clears 


$5.45. 
East 


Boston: Spring wheat flour rallied 
sharply last week, but other types 
were relatively unchanged. Springs 
recovered about 18¢ on the top three 
grades, while first clears narrowed 
the existing range with a 5¢ rise on 
the inside quotation. Hard winter 
wheat flour showed no price varia- 
tion all week. On the soft wheat 
flours, Pacific eased 8 to 9¢ and east- 
ern straights 2 to 5¢. 

Dealers reported substantial buy- 
ing of spring wheat flour early in the 
week. Chain buyers were reported to 
be making substantial commitments 
in southwestern flour, the full extent 
of which was not known in the final 
trading session of the week. 

However, it was reported that a 





Cable Address: Parrheim 








GRAIN ° 
Flour ° 
Feeps ° 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SuPERB” 1894 





Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Hard winter 


Hard w 


Cet kvcces 
top patent 
high gluten 
short ; 
standard 
straight 

first clear 
family 
inter short 


Hard winter standard 


Hard w 
Soft wi 
Soft wi 
Soft wi 
Soft wi 
Rye filo 


Rye flour, 
Semolina, 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Hard winter 


inter first clear 
nter short patent 
nter standard 
nter straight 
nter first clear 
ur, white 

dark 

bulk 


family . 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
first clear 
short 


Hard winter standard 


Hard w 


inter first clear 


Soft winter short patent 


Soft wi 


nter straight 


Soft winter first clear 


Rye flo 
Rye f 
Semolin 


Family 


Bluestem 


Pastry 
*10 


flour, 


white 
dark 
a, bulk 


ur, 


patent 


Seattle 
@ 


e. 
: ...@4.98 
0-ib. papers. ¢100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. 


Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@ $5.80@5.90 $...@... $...@ $...@6.90 
5.75@6.20 @ — ; 3 ’ $ . 
@ eit +e $ 6.68@6.86 
.@ 5.79@5.89 es 06 6.38@6.56 
5.65@6.10 5.69@5.79 : -@5.90 6.28@6.5! 
@ -@ @ 6.46 
5.25@5.85 5.27@5.62 @5.45 5.73@6.18 
@6.80 @ 6.05@6.80 5 ose 85 . 
5.10@5.55 @ 5.00@5.10 5.20 5.76@6.25 
5.00@5.45 @ 4.90@5.00 $3 05 5.61@6.15 
@5.50 @ 4.15@4.55 4.70 5.31@5.73 
@ @ @ @ 7.43@7.74 
5.55@5.80 -@ @ 6.22@7.04 
@ @ @ 4.60 5.37@5.57 
4.75 @ @ ; 4.15 4.78@5.37 
4.85@4.94 @5.5! @ @ 5.34@5.39 
4.09@4.10 @4.76 @ ¢ “ 7 
a ae @5.90 @ ; 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
$...@6.90 $...@ $ } + 92 $6.40@6.90 $...@ 
6 =F 44 93 6.75@6.85 6.82@6.92 6.55@6.94 6.15@é.35 
6.53@6.63 6.45@6.55 6.52@6.62 6.40@6.64 6.05@6.25 
6.43@6.53 6.35@6.45 642@6.52 6.30@6.54 5.85@6.05 
6.05@6.40 6.25@6.35 6.07@6.42 5.75@6.42 5.30@5.60 
ELS + 0! 5.85@5.95 5.95@6.03 5.75@5.85 540@5.55 
5.78@5.85 5.75@5.85 5.80@5.88 5460@5.75 5.25@5.40 
...@ , ¢ . ‘ . $ : 4.30@4.60 
@ ‘ 5.20@5.55 
5.20@5.40 @ 5.22@5.42 @ 4.80@5.05 
@ @ : @ 4.15@4.60 
5.35@5.45 5.25@5.35 @ 5.08@5.34 @ 
@ @ @ 4.33@4.54 @ 
6.63@6.73 @ @ @ @ 
Toronto **Winnipea 
Spring top patent $5.95@6.20 $5.90@6.30 
Bakers* 4.90@5.20 4.65@4.90 
Winter exports? -..@3.95 e@. 


Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 


and British Columbia boundary. #Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 





substantial segment of the industry 
was still on the sidelines. This group 
more or less comprised the so-called 
smaller operators. 


Quo 
patent 
6.52, 
clears 
patent 


tations Aug. 28: 
$6.52 @ 6.62, 
high gluten 
$6.07 @ 6.42; 
$5.95 @ 6.03, 


Spring 
standard $6.42G 
$6.82 46.92: 
hard winter short 
standard 


short 


first 


$5.80G 


5.88: Pacific soft wheat flour $6.30@ 


6.91, 
$5.22 


$5.92 @ 


eastern soft wheat 
@ 5.42; soft wheat 
07.72; family $6.92 


straights 


ratio 


Buffalo: Mills here added to their 
backlogs last week, with a little push 


in spring 
ranged 


wheat flour 


up to 120 days, 


Coverage 
prior to a 


23¢ advance in the wake of a strike 


settlement at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth. Premiums had gone down dur- 
ing the strike because wheat could 
not find a home. But, after the agree- 
ment was reached, premiums and op- 
rebounded. 

A strike threat hung 
falo’s grain industry all 
was removed Aug. 3l when Local 36 
American Federation of Grain Mill- 
and five grain mills reached an 
accord. Benefits of the new one-year 
pact include a 12¢ hourly wage in- 
crease 

The union had issued a strike ulti- 
matum but backed down on its threat 
later. 


tions 


Buf- 


over 
week, but 


ers, 


Prices of Kansas flour held un- 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 











lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $ +H 00 $31.00@3!.50 $37.00@37.50 $ @43.00 $§$ @45.50 o 4 o o 
Standard midds 36.00 29.50@30.00 39.00@39.50 @45.00 @46.50 
Flour midds 43.00 @ @ @ 1151S Limite 
Red dog 47.00@47.50 @44.00 51.00@5/.50 @460.00 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $29.75@30.50 $34.50@35.00 $38.50@39.00 $41.00@41.75 $ @ MOOSE JAW + SASKAT 
Shorts 33.75@34.50 38.00@38.50 @43.00 44.50@45.25 @ ~mIiTOE ~~ 1 
Mill. run @ @ @ @ @43.00 MONTREAL - MONG 
Bran Shorts Middlings ExPOR' Peete: WAS 
Toronto $46.00@47.00 $54.00@55.00 $60.00@6! .00 
Winnipeg 35.00@36.00 42.00@45.00 44.00@47.00 
s a" -_. 
7 J a 








QUALITY 


Lake of the Woods 


UNIFORMLY 


MAIN TAINED 


Milling Co., Limited 





SINCE 1887 


Cable Address Or ALL 
“HASTINGS” “8 CABLE CODES 
Montreal ’, niko USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 




















changed, there was some replacement 
activity 
Clear flours were in extremely lim- 
ed supply. The undertone was 
strong but prices held unchanged. 


Cake flour was steady, but pastry 
ivanced 5¢. There was little in- 
Bakeries here worked around-the- 


preparation for an expect- 


rise in turnover of hot dog rolls 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables GLUTEN Melbourne 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
GILLESPIE 


CABLE ADDRESS SypDNEY 
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and hamburger buns for the long 
week-end holiday. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
not too hot and, he added, although 
collections are showing some im- 
provement they are still “pretty 
rough.” 

Export activity was slightly above 
a week ago. The trade is looking for- 
ward to Brazil’s purchase of 150,000 
tons of wheat for September ship- 
ment. Seaboard export houses were 
substantial buyers of 52% ash, 11% 
protein flour for Ceylon’s 20,000 
metric ton order. Cuba was in the 
market for a limited amount of flour. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago and a year ago. Two mills 
put in a full seven-day week, one 
six days, one 5%4 days and the re- 
maining two mills five days. 

Quotations Aug. 29: Spring family 
$6.90, high gluten $6.68@6.86, short 
$6.38@6.56, standard $6.28@6.51, 
straight $6.46, first clear $5.73@6.18; 
hard winter short $5.76@6.25, stand- 

rd $5.61@6.15, first clear $5.31G 
73; soft winter short patent $7.43@ 
74, standard $6.22@7.04, straight 
5.37 @5.57, first clear $4.78@5.37. 

New York: A little buying ac- 
tivity in hard winter wheat flour was 
reported lete in the week, with one 
chain taking on an additional 30- 


PF -~1 Vl p 









6 CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH™ 


LIMITED 


_ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 











MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 








MILLER 


day supply and some scattered book- 
ings entered through January. How- 
ever, the over-all] volume was only 
fair. 

Prices on spring wheat flours were 
firm throughout the period, although 
falling off slightly at the close of 
the week. Gains for the week were a 


total of 2l¢, while rye prices ad- 
vanced 15¢ in the five-day period 
Hard winters remained unchanged 


despite reported low balances. Family 
flour sales were slow, as the price 
remained unchanged. 

Quotations Aug. 29: Spring short 
patent $6.53@6.63, standard $6.43%@ 
6.53, high gluten $6.83@6.93, clears 
$6.05@6.40; hard winter short $5.93 
@6.01, standard $5.78@5.85; Pacific 
soft wheat flour $6.28@6.89, eastern 
soft wheat straights $5.20@5.40, high 
ratio $5.90@7.70; family $6.90. 

Philadelphia: Developments in the 
Far East appeared to be the chief 
impetus for a stronger undertone 
last week. At any rate, prices were 
drifting in a narrow range until re- 
ports that the Communists had in- 
creased their bombing of Formosan 
offshore islands and were threaten- 
ing landings. Wheat rebounded ag- 
gressively and reflected in a firming 
in flour, so that closings were above 
recent seasonal lows. 

Firmness, however, was on rather 
limited volume, although some said 
it could not have been otherwise in 
view of the normal quiet preceding a 
holiday. Mills were pressing a little 
for shipping directions on flour ac- 
quired during the recent expansion 
in purchasing, but the response was 
only fair. Meanwhile, consumption 
rates remained low because of vaca- 
tion factors. 

Quotations Aug. 29, 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $6.75 
@6.85, short patent $645@6.55 
standard $6.35@6.45, first clear $6.25 
#6.35; hard winter short patent $5.85 
@5.95, standard $5.75@5.85. 

Pittsburgh: Jobbers and a limited 
number of bakers bought spring 
wheat flour. Jobbers bought heavily, 
largely for 120 days, with some ex- 
tending six months. A very moderate 
amount of hard Kansas flour 
also sold, but the tri-state city and 


was 


area had been previously well cov- 
ered in hard Kansas commitments, 
hence small buying resulted last 


week. Family sales are normal and 
directions on all patents “fairly good 
to good.” Smaller flour mills wrot 
up the larger amount of sales. 
Quotations Aug. 29: Hard Kansa 
standard patent $5.60@5.75, medium 
$5.65 @5.80, short $5.75@5.85; spring 
standard patent $6.30@6.54, medium 


$6.35@659, short $6.40@6.64: first 
clear $5.75@6.42, high gluten $6.55 
@6.94; advertised family patents 
$6.90, unadvertised $6.40@6.80; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.12@7.78. 
South 
New Orleans: Sales of flour 


dropped. The period was one of sus- 
tained dullness. Demand for hard 
winters was draggy, with few book- 
ings of any size. Dullness was experi- 
enced, too, in soft flour. Family flour 
bookings were of moderate size 
Larger bakers and jobbers were in- 
different about adding to backlogs 
or even replacement of amounts with- 
drawn since original contracts wer 
built up, leaving business limited to 
moderate amounts for current ship- 
ment. Clears were weaker. The ten- 
dency was to lower bids, with no 
urgent need for supplies. 

Prospects of sharply increased vol- 
ume loom in the export flour trade. 
Limited bookings to Venezuela 
against freshly issued licenses are 
coming through. The largest export 
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flour workings here were for Bolivia. 
Active inquiries have been received 
from importers in Cuba, but licenses 
have not been issued and no business 
done in either springs or hard win- 
ter flour. Substantial volume could 
develop quickly. Sales to other Amer- 
icas were limited, with business tend- 
ing to taper off. Marked improve- 
ment was noted in business to the 
Philippines, with a substantial pick- 
up in shipping instructions on out- 
standing orders, the result of 
dollar exchange that has held up the 
movement for some time. Seaboard 


easiel 


exporters were booking some flour 
against sales to Vietnam. 
Quotations Aug. 29, carlots, 100- 
Ib. papers: Hard winter short patent 
$5.40@5.55, standard $5.25@5.40. 
first clear $430@4.60; spring short 
patent $6.05@6.25, standard $5.85@ 


6.05, first clear $5.3075.60, high glu- 
ten $6.15@6.35; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.2005.55, straight $4.80@5.05, 
first clear $4.15@ 4.60, high ratio cake 
$5.65 @ 6.10. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Pacific Northwest flour 
mills continue greatly 
reduced grinding There 


to operate on 


chedules 


was no export flour business the past 
week and there is none in sight for 
the immediate future. The Philip- 
pines situation remains unchanged, 
with the necessary letters of credit 
still pending. Quotations Aug. 29 
carlots, 100-lb. cottons Bakery 
pastry 34.98 


Portland: Bookings were up in the 
Pacific Northwest. Two price ad- 
vances were during the 


week, bringing much better domestic 


recorded 








business. Export bookings were 
slightly improved, with some sales 
to the Philippines and Saigon. Sai- 
gon is reportedly seeking about 10,- 
000 tons of flour within the next 


couple of months. A recent govern- 
ment booking was taken principally 
by one mill. A new request is expect- 
ed to find bidding keen for the busi- 


ness, owing to slackness in other 
fields. Quotations Aug. 29: High glu- 
ten $685, all Montana $6.54, clears 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,00 0 BUS 


PCCCR eee eee eeeeeeee 
Seeeeeeeereeeeeeesnee 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-0281 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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$6.49, bluestem bakers $6.44, cake 
$6.93, pastry $5.93, pie $5.56, whole 
wheat $6.24, graham $5.68, cracked 
wheat $5.73, crushed wheat $6.34 


Canada 


A government purchasing 
tenders on 440 
October ship- 
submitted by 


Toronto: 
agency has called for 
long tons of flour for 
ment. Bids must be 
Sept. 4. Domestic flour business con- 
tinues at a fair and some ex- 
port business is being worked, though 


pace, 


at times volume is not as great as 
desired 

Quotations Aug. 29: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.95 
6.20 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.90 
@5.20 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used 

Winter wheat flour mills are busy 
on domestic business, but there is 
little interest in this type of flour 
from overseas buyers. Quotations 
Aug. 29: $3.95, 100 !b. in export cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Montreal-Halifax. The 
rush of deliveries of winter wheat 
is now over, and there is plenty of 
wheat ivailable Storage space is 
practically filled to capacity. Quota 
tions Aug. 29: $1.45 bu., f.o.b. ship- 
ping point 

Vancouver: The domestic trade in 
flour was quiet, with supplies ple 
for current needs | in contrast with 
the complex, swiftly-1 ng xport 
picture. Quotations Aug. 29, cash cal 
f hard wheat grinds: First patents 
$5.95, bakers’ patents $4: 

ind $5.10 cottons; Ontal pastry 
$6.75, cake $7.35 

Winnipeg: The export movement ol 
Canadian flour in the week ended 
Aug. 28, at 325,652 sacks, was very 
nearly double the previous week's 
192,000-sack total, with Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement signatories tak- 
ing nearly 71,00 icks, wel head 
of the Aug 1 total of 0 OOO The 


noved verseas to Class 2 
Mills are holdir at 


remaind 
destinations 
moder: 


it ly @€asiel 
ule and domestic trade cor 
I 


mal for the season. P s are firm 
Quotations Aus 30: Top patent 
springs |! delivery between Fort 
William and the British Colu i 
boundary, cotton 100’s $5.90@6.3' 

second patents, cott s $5.6 6.05 
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second patents to bakers, paper 100’s 
$4.65@4.90. All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: The rye markets were 
quiet last week, even in the face of 
a general 25¢ rise in price levels. 
Buyers of dark flour now hold sup- 
plies ranging from 60 to 120 days and 
are apparently content to sit out any 
short range changes in the pricing 
structure. Quotations Aug. 29: Pure 
white No. 1 $5.51, medium $5.31, dark 
$4.76 
Chicago: Sales of rye flour con- 
tinued slow in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 2, with 
buyers extended as far as they want 
for the present. Quotations Aug. 29 
White patent $4.85@4.94, medium 
$4.64 4.65, dark $4.09@4.10 
Buffalo: Rye prices 


last Sales were 


advanced 5¢ 


week nominal. Quo- 





TURN BACK 

To page 12 if 

you are interest- 

ed in the operation 

of a fully automat- 

ed pneumatic bulk 

flour system installed 

by the Jewel Tea Co. 

After a year of opera- 

tion, it was termed "highly 

successful." 
eee 


tations Aug. 29: White $5.34@5.39 
medium $5.14@5.19, dark $4.59@ 4.64 
Rye patents had good 
two and three-car com- 
mitments for 120 days, with smaller 

unts cn commitments of 30 to 60 
days. The price in cottons on pure 
white No. 1 was $4.79, advancing 


Pittsburgh: 


Saies In ne 


ifter two days of buying, 10 to 30¢ 
Directions were good. Quotations 
Aug. 29: Pure white No. 1 $5.08@4 


5.34, medium $4.88@5.04, dark $4.33 


$4.34@ 4.58 
The 
firme! 


14.54, rye meal 
Philadelphia: 
ket featured a 


local rye mar- 


last 


undertone 


week, reflecting an upturn in grain to all regular countries were sharply 
However, buying appetites were still down, especially the Philippines which 
on the restricted side and odd-lot took only 103,000 cwt. This was ‘the 
dealings the rule. The Aug. 29 quo- irgest single shipment for the month 
tation on rye white was $5.25@5.35 however, and cther clearances includ- 
Portland: Quotations Aug. 29: ed: Central America, 52,660; West 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10. Indies, 1,354; H Keng, 25,830; 
Sti hts Settlem« 17,760; Pana- 
ma, 11,600 ( 10 000; Thailand, 
Oatmeal 14.670; Jap 7.720; Fiji Islands, 850 
Toronto-Montreal: Business il ind C } 25 


rolled oats and catmeal is reasonably) 
good, with prices steady. Quotations 
Aug. 29: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cottons $6.85 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: A seasonally normal dé 
mand continues the three 
prairie provinces for rolled oats and 
oatmeal. Little change is anticipated 
at least until colder weather returns 





icross 





Prices are firm. Quotations Aug. < 

Rolled oats in 8&80-lb sacks $5.45 , — 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks 56.60 

6.90 in the three prairie prov.nces 


All prices cash carlots 


Flour Shipments 
Drop at Vancouver 
VANCOUVER 


S THE STAFF e 


es ; 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


The month 











saw Canadian flour shipments 

this port fall to the lowest ebt CAPACITY STORAGE 
years. Total shipments were only 271.,- 5,000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu. 
400 cwt., which compares with 951,3t 

cwt. the previous month. Clearances 





REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


ay 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT BAGS 


There's None Better/ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crty 6, Missouri 














CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality —Top Service 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 








BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. * 


ILLING WHEAT 


SELECTED HARD WINTERS 
FROM CHOICE TERRITORIES 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. « 
CHICAGO . MINNEAPOLIS 


PHONE HA 1-1114 


ST. LOUIS ® 
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JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 


NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 











R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


New York 4, New York 


2% Broadway 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROAOWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 











a 


Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H.Morris& Co. 


82 Reaver Street NEW YORK 
. >. 


er L 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 














Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








NAtiona! 2-3344—2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 


6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. | 








E. J. BURKE 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Garces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 




















——_— 
KELLY-E RICKSON CO 


| 
' 


Flour Brokers 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]_OUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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was completed in December. Results 
have been most satisfactory, justify- 
ing this expenditure. A similar instal- 
lation at the St. Joseph, Mo., mill will 
be ready soon. 

Commander Elevators 

“Profits from our country elevators 
were very satisfactory. All phases of 
the business improved over the previ- 
ous year. 

“With bumper crops in southern 
Minnesota, continued favorable live- 
stock feeding ratios, we can expect 
good earnings for the elevator depart- 
ment this year. 

“Two elevators at Marshall, Minn., 
with a capacity of 140,000 bu., were 
purchased on July 1, 1958. Our three 
remaining South Dakota country ele- 
vators were sold after the close of 
the fiscal year, thus concentrating 
these operations in the rich southern 
Minnesota farming area.” 


Industrial Cereals 

The successful introduction of sev- 
eral new products helped A-D-M off- 
set reduced profitability of some well 
established lines. 

Two recent products of research, 
Adcol 300 and Arobond 80, have been 
well received by the growing paper 
and boxboard industry. The modern 
equipment installed at the St. Joseph, 
Mo., plant this past year enables the 
company to produce these two new 
products in quantity. 

Research, Development 

Until the early 1940's, virtually all 
laboratory work at A-D-M_ was 
focused on improvement of manufac- 
turing procedures to assure uniform 
products. Such work was essential to 
create customer confidence in the 
quality and uniformity of A-D-M 
lines. 

True new product research was ini- 
tiated in 1940. The fact that 71% 
the company’s products today are the 
result of research attests to the suc- 
cess of this program. 

Exploratory research was launched 
four years ago. Tangible results al- 
ready are evident. Semi-commercial 
production of a series of fatty nitro- 
gen derivatives has been announced 
for markets ranging from ore benefi- 
ciation and corrosion inhibitors to 
plastics and detergents. 

Arolon 304, another resin for water 
thinned paints, was successsfully in- 
troduced to the industrial finishes 
market this year. Arolon 1,000, a 
new water-soluble baking resin which 
can be used to produce high gloss, 
color retentive finishes, will be mar- 
keted this fall. Progress is being 
made with relatives of Arolon 1,000 
for air-dry application. 

Several new vinyl plasticizers were 
developed and improvements were 
made in a number of resins. Special 
cereal products were introduced, espe- 
cially for the expanding paper indus- 
try. 

A new, virtually odorless and bland 
soy flour has been developed which 
may find widespread use in edible 
products. Commercial lots are now 
being evaluated. 

In the course of the year research 
also provided extensive service to our 
sales departments and plants. 

The development department has 
worked closely with research in evalu- 
ating the market for many of these 
and other new products. A major part 
of its effort this past year, however, 
was devoted to analyzing and improv- 
ing the company’s position in fat de- 
rived chemicals. 


Net sales 
Cost of producis sold 


OTHER OPERAT.NG REVENUES: 
Gross p-otit from grain merchandising, 
commissions 
Less elevation, 


Selling, administrative and general expense 


ADD OTHER INCOME 
Dividends received and interest earned 
Profit on disposal of catered assets 
Miscellaneous 


LESS DEDUCTIONS FROM INCOME: 
Interest paid 
Provision for doubtful accounts, 
Miscellaneous 


Provision for taxes on income—estimated 


Net profit for the year 
Reinvested earnings at beginning of year 


Reinvested earnings of subsidiaries included in consolidated accounts 


for 1958 


Less cash dividends paid ($2 per share) 


Reinvested earnings at end of year 


Provision for depreciation of property, plant 


less recoveries 
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1958 1957 
..$215,834,734  $218,765,339 
. 200,201.86! 203,219.623 
$ 15,632,873 $ 15,545,716 


storage, elevation and 


.-$ 9,977,178 $ 13,104,133 


handling and other operating expenses are 4.985.362 5'423.627 





991,816 7,680,506 





4 $ 
20,624,689 $ 23,226,222 
3,009,356 11,922,900 





$ 7,615,333 $ 11,303,322 





361,000 293,696 
324.698 222928 
138,600 274.262 
$ 8,439,631 $ 12,094,208 
$ 743,653 $ 1,095,824 
iS8.716 7468! 
26.226 366,347 





$ 928 595 $ 1,536,852 





511,036 $ 10,557,356 
,607,414 5,352,865 





7 
3 

$ 3,903,622 $ 5,204,491 
3'449.156 61.439.487 


5,351 





$ 67,358,129 $ 66,643,978 
3,189,312 3,194,822 





$ 64,168,817 $ 63,449,156 





and equipment included 





in costs and expenses amounted to 3,868 847 $ 3,592,749 
ASSETS 
1958 1957 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cas ; ‘ ; $ 10,149,457 $ 8.196.145 
Notes, acceptances and accounts receivable 
Trade notes. drafts and acceptances $ 1,243,642 $ 1,394,297 
Trade accounts 14,685,611 12,939,395 
Grain accounts and margin deposi ts 2,527,656 2,452,954 
Other current accounts 1,057,606 477 663 
Less allowance for possible loss (843, 906) (854,539) 
$ 18,670,609 $ 16,409,770 
INVENTORIES: 
At lower of cost (las*-in, first-out method) or market 
Linseed oil, soybean oil, sperm oil and crude fish oi $ 4,294,887 $ 5,125,010 
At lower of cost (first-in, first-out method) or market 
Flaxseed, soybeans and other raw ma/erials 9,552,295 6,810,070 
Sundry oils and other products 7,705,321 6,884,019 
Packaging materials oes 845,032 704,498 
Manufacturing supplies 1,468,562 1,981,681 
At market: 
Fiour, wheat and other grains, including adjustment of open 
contracts to market ‘ 6,090,007 12,011,114 
At market or less: 
Feed and meal, including adjustment of open contracts to 
market hae Lae 3,363,459 3,151,339 


Prepaid expenses 
Total 
INVESTMENTS AND OTHER ASSETS: 


current assets 





$ 33,319,563 $ 36,667,731 
1,116,830 1,045,617 





$ 63,256,459 $ 62,319,263 























Investments in and advances to unconsolidated foreign sub- 
sidiaries (100% owned) em, $ 230,610 
Investments in and advances to other corporations 50% or less 
owned): 
Foreign 2,851,705 2,557,430 
Domestic 1,271,420 1,020,518 
Sundry notes and accounts 1,218,517 1,140,035 
$ 5,341,642 $ 4,948,593 
PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT—on the basis of cost 
Land. a er “ $ 1,118,298 $ 1,019,839 
Buildings, machinery and equipment 72,924,156 67,960,782 
Less allowance for depreciation 30,924,290 7 445,387 
$ 43,118,164 $ 41,535,234 
$111,716,265 $108, 803,090 
LIABILITIES 
1958 1957 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses $ 11,900,595 $ 11,518,166 
Income taxes—estimated 2,750,492 3,504,917 
Reserve for anticipated replacement of inventories, less related 
income tax reduction 651,000 559,000 
Total current liabilities $ 15,302,087 $ 15,582,083 
RESERVES 
For deferred taxes on income 460,782 306,765 
SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY: 
Common stock, no par value: 
Authorized 2,500,000 shares 
Shares reserved—1958, 60.516; 1957, 69,593: 
Shares issued—i958, 1,650,062; 1957, | 650, 062 $ 33,382,734 $ 33,382,734 
Capital surplus: 
(Representing excess of underlying net assets over cost of in- 
vestment in subsidiary eee qunigns oor 31, 1957 550,499 
Reinvested earnings ........ 64,168 817 63,449,156 
$ 98,102,050 $ 96,831,890 
Less capital stock in treasury—at cost— 
Shares—1958, 59,509; 1957, 102,083 2,148,654 3,917,648 
$ 95,953,396 $ 92,914,242 
$111,716,265 $108,803,090 





Board Members 


KANSAS CITY—Two membership 
transfers on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade were approved this week. 
Donald Danforth, Jr., with the buy- 
ing department of Ralston Purina 
Co. in Kansas City, is a new member 


in place of R. L. Durham, Mensen- 
dieck Grain Co., Inc. E. T. Halloran, 
assistant manager of the grain de- 
partment of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., took over the membership for- 
merly held by John Johntz, formerly 
with Flour Mills of America and now 
with C-G-F Grain Co. in Wichita. 
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New Slide Film 
Will Be Premiered 
At AIB Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO The American 
tute of Baking has announced that 
the premiere of its sound slide film 
will be the feature of the institute’s 
annual meeting at 3 p.m., Monday, 
Oct. 27. 

Produced tv Kling Studios, the 138- 
slide film tells the story of AIB’s 
activitiés in education, research and 
service. Running time is approximate- 
ly 35 minutes, and all slides were shot 
in color. 

Howard QO. Hunter, institute presi- 
dent, will present the new film after 
the treasurer’s report and reports on 
elections to the board of directors and 
on election of officers and executive 
committee. 

Immediately following the showing 
of the film, A. R. Fleischmann and 
Daniel J. Uhrig, cochairmen of the 
new institute membership program, 
will present the program. Louis E 
Caster, AIB chairman, will preside 
the meeting. Refreshments will 
be served at the conclusion of the 
program. 


BREAD i5 


Rail Rates Reduced 
For Midwest Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reduced freight 
rates by all railroads serving North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Wisconsin for corn, oats 
and sorghum grains and their prod- 
ucts, as well as soybeans, went into 
effect Aug. 26. 

The reductions were advanced from 
an original effective date of Sept. 15 
to apply to the crop now being har- 
vested, according to T. H. Maguire, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Western Railroads Traffic 
Assn. Reduced were the gathering 
rates to the markets. 

Heaviest reductions were made in 
the short movements, which have 
been termed by rail carriers as the 
most vulnerable to truck competition. 

The new rates are on the basis 
of mileage, but are published point- 
to-point. They are 10¢ for the first 
50 miles and %¢ for every five miles 
beyond that to 350 miles. 

Also reduced were flat rates be- 
tween markets so that short rates 
into the markets do not exceed 12¢ 
wnen using the proportional rate 
out from the market. 


Insti- 


over 
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Cable Address DorFEACH,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E.C.3 








r 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 






FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM 
(Holland) 


Cables: 
Locomotion Rotterdam 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Aug. Aug. 
22, 29, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. ... 39% 27 38 38% 
Allis-Chaimers 28 22% 26% 26 
Am. Bakeries Co 444 342 42% 42% 
Am. Cyanamid 52% 39/2 482 49% 
A-D-M Co. . 35% 29 342 34% 
eee 72% 60% Ti% Ti 
Cont. Baking Co 40%e 27% 382 38% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 45% 33% 43% 44% 
Pfd ‘ 1752 159 174% 173 
Dow Chemica! 674 52% 642 64% 
Gen. Baking Co 12 9% li” 11% 
Pfd. $8 . 141 125 140 139 
Gen. Foods Corp 69% 48 68 69 
Gen. Mills, Inc . 65 60% 80 83'/2 
Pfd 5% 117 106% 109 106% 
Merck & Co 64% 36% S82 64% 
Nati. Biscuit Co . $i 41% 482 49% 
, 2 = 168 158 159% 159 
Pfizer, Chas os 49% 70% 72'%2 
Pid : 100% 92 99% 
Pillsbury M., Inc 50% 422 S82 56” 
Procter & Gambie 68% 55 66 6455 
Quaker Oats Co 46% 37% 442 44% 
Pid. $6 1462 134 134 134 
St. Regis Paper Co 392 26% 39% 38'A 
Sterling Drug - 40% 29% 38 38 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 90 72 85'/2 
Un. Bisc. of Am . 37 29% 30% 31 
Victor Ch. Works - 3242 23% 31% 30% 
Ward Baking Co . — 11% 12% 1% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 101% 102 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 104 105 
Cream of Wheat 35% 35% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 78 83 
Pilisbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 96 97 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. %6 97 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 96 99 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 79% BI 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 86 88 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Aug. Aug 
22, 29, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp 5 3% 4% 5 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 398 8624) 3902 390 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 35 27 33% 33% 
Omar, Inc . Wi 7% 13% 
Wagner Baking Co 3% 2 3% 
Wallace & Tiernan 
_ 27% 24 25 25% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York, $5 Pfd. . 97% 98% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 71 90 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Aug. Aug 
is 22 
-—1958— i958 1958 
Hig Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 4.25 3.25 4.00 4.25 
Pfd. B 55 45 52% 
Can. Bakeries 6 5% 6 
Can. Food Prod 3.80 2.50 3.50 
A 8 7 7 7 
Pfd 48 37 44 
Catelli Food, A 32 29 32 
B 4) 40 40 40 
Cons. Bakerie 9” 7 8's 8's 
Federal Grain 4! 26 38 38 
Pfd 30% 25% 27% 27%, 
Gen. Bakeries ‘ 7.00 4.90 7.00 75 
Int. Mig Pid *70 
Lake of the Woods 
Pfd 128 123 125 123 
Maple Leaf Mig 9/2 7'” 9 9% 
Pid 95 85 92 
McCabe Grain, A 25 16% 22 
24'2 23% 23/2 
Ogilvie Fiour 33 26 32! 2 
Pfd . 185 130 140 
Std. Brands *48 "39 *48 
Toronto Elevs 24% 17 24 22% 
United Grain, A 16 15 16 iS% 
Weston, G., A 33 21 31% 31% 
8 33 21%. 31% 31% 
Pid. 412% 97 87'2 95 95% 
*Less than board lot 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Cable “Famed,”’ London 














Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Chase Bag Acquires 
Polyethylene Film 


Machinery, Processes 


NEW YORK—Chase Bag Co. has 
enlarged its position in the plastics 
film field by acquiring all of the poly- 
ethylene film extruding machinery 
and processes of Plax Corporation, 
Hartford, Conn., it was announced by 
F. H. Ludington, president of Chase 
The purchase price was not disclosed. 

With the added facilities, Chase 
will manufacture polyethylene tubing 
and sheeting in a complete range of 
widths and gauges. Its 14 plants also 
convert film and other materials in- 
to bags, liners and protective wrap- 
ping for foods, soft goods, industrial 
and agricultural products. According 
to a company spokesman, Chase will 
now offer an integrated service to 
users of polyethylene packaging, from 
extrusion of the film through convert- 
ing and. six-color printing. 

By the terms of purchase, Chase 
also becomes the principal manufac- 
turer of “guaranteed pinhole-free 
polyethylene film, made by a patented 
double die process and introduced 
jointly by Chase and Plax in 1956 
The film is now widely used for ship- 
ping and storing liquids, anhydrous 
and hygroscopic products. The guar- 
anteed “pinholes” is de- 
signed to prevent seepage and mois- 
ture pickup. All machinery and equip- 
ment used for this and a 
number of other popular Plax pa- 
tented features have been acquired by 
Chase 


absence of 


process 


Or Lire 





BREAC > 
EXPORTS INCREASE 
BALTIMORE—Grain exports fron 
the port of Baltimore increased in 
July over figures for the correspond- 
ing month a year 
the monthly report of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. A total of 
1,392,349 bu. wheat was exported il 
July, compared with 1,154,886 bu. ir 
the same month in 1957. Other ex 
ports in July were: Corn, 892,269 bu 
oats, 285,800 bu.; rye 1,122,000 bu 

and barley, 995,615 bu. 
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Handel-en 
Maatschappy 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


N. V. 
“MEELUNIE” 





(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 9 
¥ ‘4 
n AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
<< ee 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Drptoma,"’ Glasgow 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 


Established over 50 years 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
“FENNELL,” 


Cable Address Liverpool 














BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR LMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Glasgow 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
FFICES AT = - 
LIVERPOOL LEITH _ 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


Wellington Str GLASGOW,C.2 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C, 3 








FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


ROTTE 











OSIECK & CQO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
ESTABLISHED 1854 Gas ¢ addess: OSIECE 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL RDAM, HOI ag ¥ 
PRODUCTS 
ES ALSO AT x: 21 e Address: Felixhen 
Iv} BRISTOI 
Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


RTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Sol t Correspondence Fr 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address Heslenfeld Amsterdam 
rak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 














47-48 Damrak FLOUR 
Solicit offers directly 


rma < ntra : . 


wW 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
IMPORTERS 

AMSTERDAM, 
from export 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


HOLLAND 
millers all grades hardwheat, 








Cable Address 


Codes: 


Twentsche 


Bentley's Complete 


Bank, Amst 





Bankers 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


‘E 1889 


; 
Private 


New 


Riverside 


A.B.C. 5th Ed 


Reference juarantee Trust York 
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points; unchanged to 50¢ higher on 
bran, $1.50 higher on shorts and un- 
changed on middlings, compared with 
previous we ek 
Chicago: Milfeed sales were better 
central states during the week 


Eacy body talks wulotum du 


Atkinson 


delivers it! 


ATKINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 











CARGILL «= 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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ending Sept. 2 as the feed business 
apparently picked up. Prices moved 
gradually upward. Quotations Aug. 
29: Bran $35, standard midds. $36, 
flour midds. $43@44, red dog $47@ 
47.50. 

St. Louis: Millfeed prices tended 
toward firmness at the close of the 
week, reflecting a modest increase 
in demand. Prices recovered from 
early week lows, with bulk middlings 
moving up $2.50 and bulk bran $1. 

Feed mixers were encouraged by 
an improvement in orders to take on 
millfeeds more heavily. Little inter- 
est was displayed, however, in buy- 
ing beyond immediate and one week’s 
needs. While September’ usually 
brings an increase in formula feed 
trade, buyers are inclined to wait 
and see. Tension in the Far East 
seems to have had little effect on 
buying intentions. 

Local flour mills report a_ good 
clean-up of last week’s millfeed pro- 
duction and an excellent backlog of 
sales for this week. Millfeed output 
in the area will be down sharply, as 
all mills closed for the holiday, and 
one heavy producer will take a 
three-day shutdown for fumigation. 

Quotations Aug. 29: Sacked bran 
$34.50@35, shorts $38@38.50; bulk 
bran $30.50@31, shorts $34@34.50, 
middlings $31.50 @32. 


Buffalo: Millfeed sales were slow 
early last week but quickened Aug. 
28 when a strike ultimatum by grain 
millers failed to materialize. Demand 
and prices were further spurred by 
Communist China's threatened inva- 
sion of Quemoy. Most buying was at 
prices about $1 to $1.50 under present 
levels. Running time ranged from 
5 to 7 days. Bran ended the week 
$2.50 higher, middlings were up $3 
and red dog was unchanged to $1 
higher. Quotations Aug. 29: Bran $37 
@37.50, standard middlings $394 
39.50, red dog $51@51.50. The bulk 
differential on bran widened from $6 
to $7 but narrowed on middlings, 
from $6 to $5.50. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed prices stood 
their ground on the local market last 
week as purchasing activity contin- 
ued in low gear. However, there are 
some who look for a pick-up in buy- 
ing in the near future. The Aug. 29 
list of quotations showed bran at $43, 
standard middlings at $45 and red 
dog at $60. 

Portland: Millfeeds advanced sev- 
eral dollars a ton last week due to 
an oversold export market and lim- 
ited flour bookings. At the close, spot 





CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 








UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 











GRAIN 








MINNEAPOLIS 





VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


> 


FLAX 


DULUTH 


millrun was quoted at $49 and mid- 
dlings at $8 over. 

Ogden: Prices on red bran and 
millrun continued firm, with demand 
exceeding supply. Mills are working 
to capacity, but took Labor Day off. 
They are booked well through Sep- 
tember. Demand continues strong in 
the Intermountain country and on 
the West Coast. Quotations Aug. 28 
(unchanged): Red bran and millrun 
$38, middlings $43. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $45, middlings $50. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$45.50, middlings $50.50 f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of mill- 
feed are adequate to meet demand, 
and there has been some easing of 
values. Quotations Aug. 29: Bran $46 
@47, shorts $54@55, middlings $60@ 
61, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Mon- 
treal. 





DECISIONS 
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However, officials see no need of 
haste in making any announcement: 
of sales policy for new crop soybeans 
at this time. They say the trade is 
well informed that there will be no 
dumping of soybeans next year under 
any circumstances, and thus far there 
seems to be no disposition to put 
beans on the surplus commodity list 
for export under PL 480. 

Storage problems are not forecast 
as a major problem, except possibly 
in some isolated areas. 

The regional state committeemen 
from the grain and bean belt were 
to be assembled here on Sept. 3 to 
relate their views on storage condi- 
tions. 

The grain storage industry advisory 
committee is scheduled to meet with 
Commodity Stabilization Service of- 
ficials Sept. 11. From these two ses- 
sions the storage problem for this 
harvest is likely to be resolved. At 
this time USDA officials anticipate 
no need for additional government 
storage facilities as necessary. 

Barter deals may be expanded to 
the extent that they represent 
straight bilateral barter arrange- 
ments between the U.S. and foreign 
nations, but it would be unwise to ex- 
pect any broad expansion of such 
transactions. 

Indian Deal Discussed 

There has been currency given to a 
huge grain barter deal with India 
for ferromanganese. The latest in the 
subject came at the close of the con- 
gressional debate over PL 480 in the 
Senate when Hubert Humphrey (D., 
Minn.) cited this barter arrange- 
ment as being a big opportunity for 
action. This deal has been pending 
for nearly a year and represents noth- 
ing new in the field of barter. 

However, it contains one big draw- 
back in that the Indian government 
wants to deliver its low grade ferro- 
manganese ore at top grade price and 
at the same time take in U.S. grain 
at a lower grade price level. 

Even if USDA were willing to make 
such a broad concession price-wise- 
a condition which it has steadily re- 
jected for many months—there is 
always a larger obstacle of the ca- 
pacity of Indian ports and internal 
storage facilities to handle the quan- 
tity of grain involved and at the same 
time accept wheat which probably 
will be exported from the U.S. to that 
nation under a probable PL 480 pro- 
gram. It would be wise to wash off 
the possibility of any big U.S.-India 
barter deal for wheat and other 
grains at this time. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
eash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
v 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 
v 











PLANT MANAGER 


Experienced manager with engineer- 
ing bockground wanted for dry milling 
operation in Great Lakes area. Mature 
management ability required. Success- 
ful experience in dealing with labor 
necessary. Competitive base salary plus 
liberal bonus plus liberal pension. 


Please provide specific 
regarding education and management 
experience in first letter. Our employees 
know of this opening. 


Address Ad No. 4057, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 














FARM BILL 
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eliminating the acreage allotment 
proposal with its division of the corn 
acres of the nation into the commer- 
cial and non-commercial categories. 

Most important, trade observers, in 
commenting on the passage of the 
new farm bill, said that the elimin- 
ation of the commercial corn belt 
higher level of support is merely the 
recognition of the changing economic 
aspects of the grain producing re- 
quirements of the Southeast and 
California, where expanding poultry 
and livestock populations were forc- 
ing this same condition despite the 
fact that the old corn price support 
programs were delaying or retarding 
this economic influence. 

These top industry officials believe 
that the new farm bill, insofar as it 
influences corn production, will slow- 
ly accelerate this change and that it 
will ultimately be for the overall 
good, but an influence which will not 
make for any radical change in mar- 
keting or production pattern immed- 
iately. 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MRS. WINKELMAN DIES 





MEMPHIS, TENN.—Mrs. Arra C. 
Winkelman, widow of Henry MT. 
Winkelman, founder of the old 


Winkelman Bakery Co. here, died re- 
cently in Cleveland, Miss., where she 
was visiting her daughter, Mrs. Hil- 
ton Hawk. Mrs. Winkelman, who had 
been ill for six months, was 73. She 
leaves another daughter, Mrs. James 
R. Lee of Arlington, Va.; two sons, 
Henry T. Winkelman, Jr., Memphis, 
and James A. Winkelman, Dallas, 
Texas; a brother, 10 grandchildren 
and two great grandchildren. 
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List Services 2vailable to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 

: there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 Ib., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for 








THE NORTHWESTERN 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Service Headquarters 
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The Northwestern Miller offers advertisers: 





Exclusive Lists 


Proof of a job well done . . . 


grain company executive.” 


firm official.* 


*Originai letters available on request. 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.’—A Southwest milling 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 


Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
news magazine serving the milling in- 


dustry and the grain trade 


@ The library, for reference and research 


® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 


tisers 


® Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 


needs 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 





Miller 

















2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


more details 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 








m 4 : kz BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





ee soPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 























HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching 
with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of 
flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 
Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 
cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 
equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 
operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 
Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 
technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 
of their flour processing problems. 


The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 


investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 







NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


fae, Atkinson Milling Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., where Wallace & Tiernan 
and equipment is used. This mill processes up to 6000 cwt. of flour daily 


flour service 














Mm \W&T BETA-CHLORA unit installed at the 
Atkinson M This unit meters gas used in 
the conditioning of certain grades of fiour 
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2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


oads W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used to 
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“I did it myself! 


Remember your first slice of bread? Or the first 
great day when you were so grown up that you 
could fix your own sandwich? 

Chances are 1,000,000 to 1 you can’t remember. 
Bread becomes one of life’s most exciting experi- 
ences early in childhood. And no other food stays so 
constantly important throughout the individual’s 
entire lifetime! 

Bread and civilization began together. Bread is 
still one of the most powerful ideas in the lifetime 
experience of the average person. 
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General Mills believes that bread will keep its 
place in the minds and hearts of all people as long as 
millers and bakers continue to carry on the age-old 
tradition of unceasing change for the better. To that 
end, General Mills spends thousands of man-hours 
and dollars every year in research aimed toward 
making tomorrow’s bread even better than today’s. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





